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FOREWORD. 

Amidst the grave contradictions and the con- 
flicting ideologies that face us to-day in national and 
international affairs, there is one outstanding fact 
that challenges our attention. That fact is the 
ushering in of socialism into world polity. F’eared as 
a bogey, hunted after as a mirage, suspected as sub- 
versive doctrine, suppressed as sedition, it is gradual- 
ly emerging as the only way out of the mess that 
humanity has made of its affairs. It has become 
the fashion, not merely for doctrinaire theorists and 
agitators out for mischiefbut for conservative states- 
men and responsible administrators as well, to call 
in the aid of socialism to solve the problems that 
confront them. Indeed it is an amusing feature of 
our times that opposing systems and rival schools of 
thought claim allegiance to the socialist doctrine 
and seek to justify their practices in the light of the 
socialist philosophy. Britain, ruled by the most blue- 
blooded of Imperialisms claims, in effect, to have 
built up an administration, the most socialistic in 
the whole world! German Nazism and Russian 
Bolshevism engaged in a death struggle for the 
ideological conquest of the earth, alike claim descent 
from the great masters who propounded the 
socialist theory and mouth identical slogans in 
regard to the welfare of the proletariat, the 
destruction of the bourgeoisie, etc. In the midst of 
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a devastating war, Parliaments as well as Dictators 
rush to nationalise Industry, control the prices, 
regulate the wages, curtail the profits, put down the 
money-changers, and adopt other measures whic 
would inevitably lead to a socialist economy. 


How shall we explain this curious phenomenon? 
How shall we reconcile its contradictory and rather 
amusing features? The truth seems to be that t e 
world is in growing pains The institutions an lo 
traditions that humanity set up during its childhooa 
to meet the primitive conditions of its existence on 
this planet seem no longer to satisfy the ® 
times The old forms are breaking down Mon are 
tired of the bojewelled monarch who protends to 
protect his subjects by might of his mien Peop o 
have lost faith m the shining altar 
beckoning to a life of glory beyond Death The 
patriarchal family can no longer satisfy the last 
multiplying needs of the individual The feudal 
virtues fall short of the cravings of tho modern man 
Faith in a merciful God, loyalty to a protecting 
king, obedience to tho wise headman of tho family 
these were good enough in those da> s when man 
was at tho raorej of Nature and his needs and 
aspirations wore ncccesanl> limited Butnow.scionco 
has given man such an ascondonc> o\er Nature that 
his powers and bis needs have grown beyond Ins 
^Mldost dreams Ho finds aanst empire open out 

before him and aw ait Imadaont Ho isimpnlion o 

rush forward and to conquer. But ho is hold bac y 
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the chains which he himself forged in the past. He 
is made to render homage to God, king and father, 
dolls which satisfied his cravings during his child- 
hood. But he is now grown up, he is adolescent 
and is filled with new passions and new ambitions. 
He protests against these ancient restrictions. He 
wants to go forward, to break with the past. 

This conflict has been to some extent solved in 
the realm of religion in India, though unfortunately 
the solution has not been widely adopted. Indians 
who took to religious reflection earlier than other 
nations, soon discovered that the ancient notion of 
a fatherly God, sitting high above in the Heavens, 
and dispensing justice to erring mortals was strangely 
inconsistent. The urge to a better and a fuller life 
could not come from without, as an act of grace 
from someone else but it could come only from 
within, from a better understanding of one’s own 
being and from a greater effort to be true to oneself. 
“ Aham Brahma Asmij' God is within me — I am 
God. This is revolutionary doctrine and like many 
revolutions it was suppressed by a hypocritical 
leadership that erected a barrier so as to prevent its 
reaching the masses. The mantra was made 
available only to the initiated, the esoteric. The 
exoteric, the multitude, were outside the pale of 
ffs beneficence. 

What the Vedanta achieved for religion in 
India, the doctrine of Democracy achieved for 



politics in Europe. The western nations soon 
made the discovery that the idea of a King whose 
arms were mighty enough to protect the inhabitants 
of a whole country, was rather absurd. The people 
should combine among themselves to fight for their 
safety and their rights. The country should bo 
ruled not by an individual king but by tlie 
organised will of the people. This solution again 
was revolutionary and, in its turn, was sought to be 
thwarted by the erection of racial barrioi's. The 
theory was propounded that the white races, the 
chosen people of God, wore the true inheritors of 
Democracy wliilo the coloured peoples of theoartli 
had to bo subjugated and ruled by their bettors. 

Socialism H the attempt to find a remedy in tlio 
sphere of economics for the growing paint of 
humanity. It points out that tho patriarchal chief, 
the feudal lord, tho capitalist boss have had their 
day. They were no doubt needed in tboir times 
and played their part well. Rv»t to-day tho indi- 
vidual must become his own chief, tho i>c.saant his 
own lord and tho worker liis own Iwss. Industry 
must become democratised. Tlie doctrine of “ Ahnm 
Ilrahma must Ikj applied to the region 

of economics. Socislism Is therefore revolutionary 
thought but it is well to remember tljat it is not 
more of a revolution than Vedanta or IX'moerncy. 
Much of tlie fear and tho prejudice against 
Socialism is Ixirn of the ignorance of Ita true 
hi)i>f>rt. re.'\c<’ nnd onlered progre*** c.sn l>e 
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maintained side by side with the adoption of socia' 
listic measures. Indeed it is becoming apparent 
to most Governments in the world that the only 
effective means of preserving law and order is the 
rapid building up of a socialist economy within 
their frontiers. 

Again the attempt is being made to defeat the 
revolution, now- in the economic sphere, by the 
erection of doctrinal tariff walls. Socialism is said 
to be the monopoly of the industrially advanced 
nations. Peasant civilisations dependent upon cottage 
industries must have a long wait and pass through 
their travails of feudalism and capitalism before 
they can be admitted to the society of the elites of 
the earth, the socialists. This is the greatest danger 
to India to day and Sri K. Santhanam has made an 
earnest endeavour to study this danger and give us 
timely warning. At a time when there is so much 
of socialist slogan-mongering and so little of con- 
structive thought, it is a relief to peruse this book 
which goes down to fundamentals, while, at the 
same time, keeping clear of the danger of dog- 
matising. 


^RAMGARH, \ 
19th March, 1940. J 


S. RAMAN ATHAN. 



India’s Road to Socialism 


PART 1 

BASIC IDEAS AND ASSUMPTIONS 

V 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

The most important political and psychological 
development in India during the present decade 
is the rapid and to some people alarming spread of 
Socialist ideas. This is no doubt true of most 
countries of the world. It is due primarily to 
two causes. The rapid development of Socialist 
economy in Soviet Russia and the necessity of 
economic planning to escape from the economic col- 
lapse in most capitalist countries brought about by 
the great depression with which this decade started, 
cleared the ground for the propagation of the new 
gospel from a novf vantage ground. The very steps 
taken by the principal capitalist countries like the 
United States of America, Britain and France, helped 
the advocates of socialism. Huge public works, 
currency control, state assistance to housing and 
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shipping, unemployment telief and other devices of 
capitalism served to emphasise the superiority of 
planning to the old doctrine of laissez faire. 

It maybe admitted that the industrial countries^ 
have to a large extent recovered from the great 
depression but two ugly factors have contributed 
to this recovery. The countries which still exist 
on primitive economy have been forced to reduce 
their standard of life which was already deplor- 
ably low, as the prices of primary commodities 
have been depressed to a greater extent than 
those of manufactured goods- Part of the recovery 
was duo to furious rearmament which has intro- 
duced the dilemma of war or economic break- 
down. It is not realised to what an extent 
rearmament has proved to be a substitute for 
socialist planning. There is no limit to the quantity 
of armament which a country can possess. As every 
kind of military equipment becomes obsolete in a 
few years owing to technical improvements, rearma- 
ment is a perpetual process. Not being articles of 
individual consumption and therefore, not limited by 
individual purchasing capacities of the people, it is 
not bound by the law of demand and supply whicli 
controls the supply of other articles in a capitalist 
economy. Such rearmament is obviously limited by 
national resources but States can mortgage the future 
td ‘iVitffr tv ta\t3Tv\ Vriwn 

individuals. 
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Disinterested thinkers of the capitalist countries 
ihave been deeply perturbed by both these factors. 
In the long run the prosperity of the industiial 
•countries depends on the purchasing power of 
the agricultural countries which form the markets 
■for the manufactured goods. Continued rearmament 
on a large scale is bound to produce a grave distortion 
in the national economy of every country engaged in 
it. The disastrous war which has now broken out is 
bound to strike another dangerous blow at capi- 
•talism whoever may be the victor and even if the 
war ends in a stalemate. Socialism will appear 
•more than ever as the only way out of the present 
iangle. 

It is not the purpose of this book to discuss the 
international aspects of socialism. It is obvious that 
international events will have their profound effects 
■on this country in every direction. Socialism is not 
a plan or a doctrine for any country. Its basic 
ideas are applicable to all countries. But no special 
•effort is needed to expound them- The difficulty in 
India is rather that no attempt is made by Indian 
thinkers and leaders to go beyond these general 
ideas and relate them to the objective factors which 
are bound to govern the development in India in 
■any case. It is not intended in this book to produce 
^ detailed plan of socialist reconstruction of India. 
Its purpose is rather to define and discuss the 
features which are special to India in any such 
Teconstruction. 
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The vital difference between physical and social' 
sciences is that in the case of the latter no calm and 
disinterested experiment is possible. A priori 
ideas and prejudices play and have to play a domi- 
nant part. It is not possible to change the distri- 
bution of wealth or political power within a country 
or between different countries without inviting pas- 
sions and conflicts which aro not conducive to calm 
reflection. It is nevertheless as true in the social 
sciences as in physics or chemistry that only actual 
experience can establish the truth. Ideas and prin- 
ciples oan only formulate hypotheses to be put to the 
proof of actual experiment. It may bo admitted that 
human values cUango far more rapidly than physical 
phenomena though oven the latter do not appear to bo 
as immutable as they wore once bolioved to bo. Still 
the rate of change of human needs, desires and 
instincts is not so great as to make scientific think- 
ing or action ba^cd on such thinking imj)Ossibio or 
useic«y<. Only, such thinking and action have not 
the same validity as the laws of the pliysical 
pcienccs or the jicrmancnco of the meclmnicnl in. 
vcntions ba«cd on Mich laws. While It is undoninblo 
that u Fystom based on free individual action 
iintw'lled by the profit motive results in grave 
im-ipmUtics, grtws Injustices and recurring economic 
and jx)lillcnl crisc*i, ills no levs true that llic hoclalist 
plnn is fttiU in the nature of n hyixilho'^is. It U not 
nny f’l'ilt of fcOci:iU»m. Kwry now system must 
btart in tl»o form of a at first grote^uo 
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:and unbelievable, next a subject matter of discussion 
•and finally as a courageous experiment in the face of 
dialectical opponents and prophets of disaster. 

At the same time, it is flatly contradictory to the 
■claim of scientific approach made by socialists either 
to believe that socialist principles have a priori 
T^alidity or that they would not require continual 
modification and limitation in the light of actual 
•experience. Unscientific use is made of the great 
Russian experiment both by its opponents and its 
panegyrists. The leaders of Russia have proved 
themselves to be wise opportunists within the general 
plan of socialism. But they cannot a** yet be 
•declared to have proved that it is the only or even 
the best plan under modern conditions. Their 
wonderful five-year plans and their substantial 
tfulfilment merely warrant the hope that full proof 
may be forthcoming before long. It may, however, 
not be so near as some in their enthusiasm fondly 
believe. Recent Soviet diplomacy has shown that 
socialist leaders are not proof against the temptations 
of power politics. They have yet to demonstrate 
■that they have found the means to eliminate 
i;he corruption and inefficiency of bureaucratic 
management while maintaining its stability and 
•security. 

In propaganda, it is inevitable that socialism 
•should be represented as a single definite plan of 
social reconstruction based upon a few immutable 
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principles of absolute and universal application. It 
is not possible to evoke the enthusiasm of the masses- 
to new courses without making them believe that 
the raillennium is at hand. This naturally provokes 
fantastic and exaggerated descriptions of the pos- 
sible evil consequences of the adoption of socialism 
on the part of the defenders of the existing scheme- 
of things. This tug of-war is inevitable in every 
social process. But no lasting benefit can be- 
achieved for mankind through fanaticism. Those 
■who are earnest about the evolution of a new 
order based upon the socialistic outlook can do no 
greater service to the cause than by obtaining a 
clear and reasoned comprehension of the main ele- 
ments of that order. The capitalist order has 
infinite variations. It has produced not only the 
Imperialist Democracies of Britain and France with 
their high general standards of life side by side with 
exploitation of the iJoorest peoples on earth kept at 
the margin of starvation but also the impressive spec- 
tacle of the U. S. A. with its almost self-sufficient 
economy and the well-distributed and contented 
prosperity of Sweden and Denmark. It is no less 
certain that the Socialist order also will have- 
infinite variations according to the circumstances 
and resources of the countries adopting it. Between 
extreme individualist capitalism, which has dis- 
appeared for ever, never to return, and complete- 
communism whlcli may never come into existence 
within any period wo may contemplate, there are art 
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infinite number of positions Nor will it happen 
that any country wiU continue to occupy any 
one position for long or that the dynamic changes 
of different countries will be exactly parallel This 
book IS chiefly intended to indicate the directions 
in which India would have to go in conformity 
with her objective conditions ancient traditions and 
the present impulses and ideals animating her 
millions 

There is bound to be a close connection between 
the means and ends Though they may start with 
the same goal in view, the actual achievement will 
varv with the method adopted Socialism imposed 
through a violent revolution must differ widely 
from that reached through constitutional methods 
Those who imagine that there is only one road to 
Socialism suffer from a morbid obsession of the 
futility of rational persuasion and an exaggerated 
faith m forcible methods It is at least a necessary 
and profitable undertaking for Indians to investigate 
whether this country cannot hope to achieve its 
new order through generally non violent methods 
and if such a thing were possible, to try to have as 
concrete and clear a picture as possible* of the 
process and the result 

These will be the mam topics discussed in this 
book But, before embarking on them two questions 
h'wQ to be answered Cannot India advance on 
the road of capitalism and arrive at a result obtained 
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by some of the smaller nations of Europe like 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium and Holland ? Would it 
not be better to preserve for our rural population 
their primitive economy as far as possible and save 
them from the evils of complicated and regimented 
systems which both captaliam and socialism involve ? 
The Indian socialist answers both questions in the 
negative. But, he relies largely on general a priori 
arguments which have no particular relation to 
Indian conditions. In the next few cliaptere an 
attempt will be made to discuss these two questions 
without any prejudices born of abstract theoretical 
boliof. 
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WHY NOT CAPITALISM? 

The general evils of capitalist economy are too 
-well-known to require detailed description. Grave 
inequalities in wealth and income, recurring trade 
cycles of boom and depression, struggle for markets 
and the exploitation of undeveloped peoples, and 
Imperialism are all its unsavoury fruits on the 
material plane. Nor are its fruits on the moral 
plane any better. Character, intelligence and ability 
are rigidly subordinated to wealth obtained by hook 
or by crook ; greed is installed as the greatest of 
all virtues ; uncertainty for mere physical existence 
and the fear of seeing one’s wife and children in 
distress corrodes the joy of life; little and valueless 
objects called property imprison the infinite long- 
ings of the human soul. 

This is, however, only one side of the picture. 
In the short period of a single century, capitalism 
has brought about an immeasurable increase in the 
wealth, knowledge and power of many countries. 
A few facts about tlie United States will be suffi- 
ciont to indicate the immensity of the changes 
•effected. In 1936, the average family income in the 
U. S. A. was estimated to be 2,200 dollars or about 
Rs. 600 per month at the present rate of exchange. 
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Actually over half the population had this average- 
and 80 per cent had more than 1,000 dollars or 
Rs. 250 per month. There was one motor vehicle for 
everj’^ 5 persons, and every person used on an 
average 207 pieces of mail and consumed 89*2 pounds 
of sugar per annum. The figures for India were^ 
one motor vehicle for 5,000 persons, 3 pieces of mail 
and 19 pounds of sugar per capita. As for the 
average family income, the maximum estimate 
made by the most optimistic economists in the- 
pre-depression years was about Rs. 15 per month. It 
is not only in the abundance of material things we 
see this difference. In the U. S. A., tlie death-rate 
is 10*7 against 22*5 in India. The percentage of 
population between the ages of 5 and 20 attending 
school in U. S. A. was over 60 while here it was- 
less than 10 per cent. The figures for the main 
industrial countries of Europe may be less than 
those of the United States but they are much nearer 
to them than to those of India. If Capitalism 
offered to India a degree of material prosperity 
anywhere near to that of the U.S. A. it would bo 
necessary to consider carefully whether she might 
not take the well-trodden road instead of the new 
and untried path of socialism. It is a nice calou* 
lation whether such abounding material prosperity 
combined with individual freedom and initiative 
which capitalism gives to large sections of tho 
population do not justify putting up with all the- 
evils of capitalism. Fortunately or unfortunatoly» 
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India has no need to make this calculation. It is 
quite possible for her to build up many more indus- 
tries but it is^easy to demons! rate that through 
capitalism she cannot industrialise herself as much 
or as speedily as to raise the standard of life of her 
immense population to any considerable extent. 

Detailed statistical investigation of the above 
proposition is altogether beyond the scope of this 
book. Nor is it necessary. The main facts stand 
out in such bold relief that there can be no doubt 
whatever about the conclusion. India's population, 
according to the census of 1931 was 35 crores and it 
was increasing at the rate of about 1 per cent per year»- 
It is better to think of this immense population in 
terms of families. The average Indian family con- 
sists of five persons. There are, therefore, 7 crores 
of families of which GJ live in rural areas and 
§ crore or 75 lakhs of families live in urban areas. 
A large part of even the latter live in small towns 
which are no more than bazaars for the surrounding 
villages. The number of workers in factories in all 
India in 1935 was 18 lakhs and this number has 
remained more or less stationary for the last ten 
years. Assuming only one effective worker for 
each family and allowing an additional 10 lakhs of 
workers for Railways, motor transport, etc., we get 
28 lakhs of industrial workers out of 700 lakhs of 
workers or just 4 per cent. It is also obvious that 
India has no external markets for her ind\istrial 
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products The maximum advantage she can obtain 
•even from a national government with a severe 
protectionist policy is to secure the internal market. 
The expansion of the internal market depends on 
the increasing purchasing power of her population. 
This depends, so far as the bulk of the agricultural 
population is concerned, on (1) increase m the 
cultivated area, (2) increase in the yield of agricul- 
ture, (3) increase in the share allotted to the cultiva- 
tors and (4) transference of workers from land to 
industry. Let us examine the possibilities of each. 

Between 1921 and 1931, the cultivated area in 
British India increased by 160 lakhs of acres while 
the population increased by 250 lakhs Hence, it 
would require an increase in the yield per acre even 
■to maintain the same purchasing capacity of the 
ordinary agricultural family The increased market 
for industrial products on this ground is not likely 
io be more than the proportionate increase in 
population. It IS also evident that no phenomenal 
increase in the agricultural yield is possible unless 
modern large-scale agriculture is substituted for the 
present small holdings of 4 o" 5 acres This is 
impocsible under the capitalist system It will not 
pav' the small farmer to modernise himself with 
borrowed capital and he will not voluntarily com- 
bine with others in order to do so The market 
for industrial products cannot bo appreciably in- 
ero'i'^ed m this way. It !«» quite possible to divert 
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industrial production from luxuries to necessities 
by transferring a larger slice of the produce of land 
to the cultivator and reducing the burdens of rent, 
interest and tax. But, this process can be carried 
only to a very limited extent in a capitalist system. 
Hence, capitalist development in India will be largely 
limited to the substitution of the present imports of 
manufactured goods Our imports in recent years 
have been of the order of 140 crores out of which it 
may be assumed that 100 crores may be replaced. 
This will absorb about 10 lakhs of industrial workers. 
On the other hand, it is hardly likely that these 
workers and the new industries employing them 
will be able to absorb the shrinkage in exports of an 
equal amount. Thus we are caught in a vicious 
circle. The poverty of our people prevents indus- 
trialisation on a scale large enough to reduce the 
pressure on land substantially. Without such indus- 
trialisation, this poverty cannot be mitigated. Even 
in the U.S.A. where only 20 per cent live on land, 
the income of farmers is half of that of the urban 
population. Unless at least half the workers on 
land can be transferred to organised industries in 
India, the standard of life of the masses cannot be 
increased and capitalist industrialization will come 
to a dead stop as soon as it has replaced some of the 
imported commodities. 

It will be asked naturally how then other coun- 
tries were able to industrialise themselves. The 
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matter can best be understood by reflecting on the 
difference between India on the one hand and three 
typical industrial countries, Britain, USA, and 
Japan 

Britain’s industrial greatness depends on many 
factors She was the pioneer of the industrial re- 
-volution and had the advantage of the first comer 
Her empire gave her the initial capital needed for 
■a good start and still gives an assured market Her 
profits have been invested all over the world and her 
income from shipping, banking and insurance is 
considerable She is already facing acute competi- 
tion in her export markets, her foreign investments 
are deteriorating rapidly and her empire is slowly 
but surely vanishing It can hardly be imagined that 
■without her export trade she would be able to main- 
tain her present standard of life under a capitalist 
system In any case, India cannot have her advan 
tages 

Che USA depends mainly on the internal 
market, her exports of manufactured goods not being 
more than 5% of her production But> they have 
twice the area of India and many times her natural 
Tosourcos with only a third of India’s population^ 
Thus, in coal and iron the respective resources are 
22J69 and 87 tons per capita for U S A against 235 
and 20 tons for India It should also be remembered 
that ^^hen the USA started on her industrial 
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<;areer, her population was much smaller and it was 
possible to develop industry and agriculture simul- 
taneously on modern lines. The immensity of her 
natural resources and the fortunate coincidence of 
large immigration with rapid industrial develop- 
ment have made her a great industrial country with 
almost a self-sufficient economy. No other country 
•can hope to emulate her. 

It is to Japan that India has to turn for a fair 
example of a densely populated agricultural country 
without large resources trying to industrialise her- 
self under the capitalist system. The State has 
played a far greater part in the industrialisation of 
Japan than in Britain or America. In spite of her 
wonderful achievement, Japan has not been able to 
raise the standard of living of her masses much and 
•after a desperate effort to capture export markets she 
has staked her all in her Imperialist adventure in 
China. No one will argue that India can imitate 
Japan in either of thege two respects. It is also hardly 
likely that there will be ever in India a strong 
unitary national government which will give the 
same unstinted support and protection as in Japan. 
The rivalries of Provincial and State Governments 
and their reluctance to lose external markets for 
agricultural produce will set limits to any protec- 
tionist policy of the Federal Government. 

For all these reasons, industrialisation on the 
capitalist model is not possible on any scale likely to 
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raise the standard of life m India to a level com- 
parable to that of the industrial countries of the 
West. All that it can do is still farther to enhance 
the difference between rural India and Industrial 
India, deepen the dissatisfaction of the rural ma'^ses 
and intensify the despair of the intelligentsia who are 
being manufactured in far greater numbers than can 
be absorbed by the slow rate of industrial develop- 
ment. 



CHAPTER III 
CAN WE GO BACK? 

In all the controversies between capitalism and 
socialism it is assumed that India has to choose one 
or the other. There are many Indians who refuse 
to accept this position. They consider it not so 
unfortunate that India is still in the stage of what 
IS u«^uaUy called medieval economy. As has been 
alieady noted only 4 per cent of hei workers are m 
modem power iiidustry. The rest are in agriculture 
or handicrafts Why should they be disturbed from 
this position ’ Would it not be better to make this 
economy more complete by reviving all the handi- 
crafts which have been tlioughtlessly allowed to die 
out^ Whatever the system of economy adopted, 
the average of less than one acre per head cannot be 
increased. The old system, m spite of its lack of 
glamour, has managed to feed the huge population 
of India without much trouble. Even during the 
great depression, the readjustment needed by the 
collapse of prices and the shrinkage of the external 
markets was made much more simply and satis- 
factorily in India than elsewhere. To dangle before 
the Indian people the examples of the U. S. A. and 
the U. S S. R. 19 to make them discontented without 
the least prospect of coming anywhere near them. 
The resources of either in relation to their population 
2 
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are so great that India will have to be a long way 
behind The little material progress she may make 
either thiough capitalism or through socialism will 
be offset by the feeling of inferiority which will 
then be inevitable owing to the immensity of the 
population and the comparative poverty of our 
resouices Would it not be better and wiser not to 
engage in a i«'ice for which ae are not fit and to find 
our satisfaction in a simple hardworking and 
contented life ^ 

These are the principles on winch the movements 
for the revival of handspinning and village handi- 
crafts are founded Mahatma Gandhi who is the 
inspiration belund both has carefully avoided 
dogmatising on these matters and hns based his 
support on immediate necessity and practicability. 
Others like Mr Kumarappn, the Secretary of the 
AH India ViHogo Industries Association ha% o tried 
to expound the theoretical implications of these 
mo\ emont‘5 

CoUogo Professors steeped m Adam Smith, 
Ricardo and Marshall ns well as ardent socialists 
full of Karl Marx and Sox let Russia may jom m 
ridicuhn,? this mow ns altogether reactionary and 
nna''ctpl ihlc But, ifthoj haxoanopon mind they 
\mII have to admit that time is more truth in it 
than thej are pr<p'irc{l to concede It cannot Ixf 
deni d ihU till India gcl« not only the i>olitlcal 
fn Ion and the strength hut also the unity 
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necessary to embark on. a policy analagous to Japan, 
lier industrialisation on the capitalist model will not 
be able even to absorb her increasing population in 
power industries, not to speak of relieving the tre- 
mendous pressure on land. Let us take one concrete 
example. By the addition of another lakh of power 
looms, half a crore of families now depending on the 
handloom will be thrown out of employment or on 
the overcrowded land. Nor can socialists deny that 
till they get political power to start plans on the 
ilussian model, they are completely impotent. 

The great merit of the khadi and the village 
industries movements is that they provide immediate 
scope for practical constructive work for everyone 
-anxious to do something for the masses. Each item 
may appear to be small and the addition to national 
wealth insignificant but the 'cumulative increase in 
the standard of Ihe maybe considerable. From the 
aspect of distribution the plants almost perfect as it 
contemplates production only for family consumption 
or for distribution in the immediate neighbourhood. 

It would bo wrong to say that the advocates of 
this movement want to do away with modern 
■machinorj* altogether. They would keep it confined 
to spheres where simple manual labour cannot 
operate as in the case of mining, steel production or 
long distance transport. Tlioy would prc«ervo the 
old economy for the masses and confine the inrOvids 
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of modern economy to the minimum extent needed 
to keep contact with the rest of the world 

Enough has been said to show that the matter 
cannot be disposed of in a summary fashion by 
calling it medieval or reactionary But there is one 
supreme consideration which decides the matter 
conclusively for all the parties concerned It is only 
a socialist state m India which can preserve and 
foster cottage industries in the manner and to the 
extent needed So long as the capitalist system is 
maintained, the village economy will be allowed to 
exist only to the extent that it is not profitable for 
an enterprising capitalist to destroy it The 
experience of the All India Spinners’ Association 
has demonstrated two things To allow cottage 
industries to be run by the small capitalist is to 
have the worst of all systems The worker is 
cruellylexploited on starvation wages the consumer 
pays a liigh price and competition among the 
profiteers sooiiilbecomes suicidal and demoralising 
B> confining klndi production to official agencies 
under the control of the A I S A, the Association 
has conceded!. tho need for nationah=ation It 
should bo clear to any one that onlj a socialist state 
in India can|prc6cr\o tho handloom till at least the 
v-ea^orblaro lab^orbed m other occupations In a 
later chapter, it w ill to demonstrated that in tho 
circumstances likelj to be niailablo for this countij 
in its t%olution towards Eociaheni, handicrafts and 
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<iottage industries will have to play a large part in 
the transition period and at least some part even in 
iiho final picture. All that is necessaTy to say her© 
is that the preservation of cottage industries in 
competion with large scale industries in a capita- 
list society is a hopeless impossibility. The zeal 
of owners of weaving mills for khadi is hypocritical 
in the extreme. Patriots pleading for protection to 
Indian textile mills on the one hand and growing 
lyrical over the charkha on the other are in a 
•dubious position. Free trade and free competition 
between the power machine and manual labour in 
the production of the same commodity are impossible* 
It is only a socialist government that can allot the 
quotas, prices, fields of distribution and wages and 
•ensure their being observed. 

The maintenance, preservation and defence of 
.any Government in India requires modern transport 
and armament* Nor can the blessings of electricity 
be denied to our masses however much simplicity 
may be desirable in other respects. Higher educa- 
tion presents another conundrum to wholehoggers 
■of the manual labour theory. Either modern 
science has to be avoided or its applications 
should be prohibited. Neither is possible rior 
desirable. There can be no going back in any 
fundamental sense. But, there are some essen- 
tial points of agreement between the socialists 
.and the advocates of revival of rural economy. Both 
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agree that it is not right to let things alone and that 
a planned economy is needed. Both reject th& 
capitalist hypothesis that the mere existence ot 
profit for some one somewhere in an industry 
positive proof that it is desirable that others shou 
quietly face poverty and unemployment which may 
be caused by that industry. It is common ground 
that all the time the actual well-being of the ma^es 

is the sovereign test of any plan of reconstructiom 

All those who reject the theory of “ laissez fame 
are driven towards socialism in some form or o ^er. 
Therefore, the dispute between the advocates o 
cottage industries and the so-called Marxian socia is 
lies not in the desirability of a socialist form o 
society but in the content of such society. 
necessary to repeat that it is a great mistake o 
imagine that all socialist states will be alike. They 
cannot be. Geography, climate, natural resources 
and the genius of the people will have as much p aj^*- 
if not more, in a socialist society as in the capita is 
regimes. If Indian socialists go beyond the^ genera^ 
slogans and imagine the actual construction o 
socialist society in India and if the advocates o 
cottage industries try to analyse the indispensa 
conditions for the practical application of 
schemes on a scale calculated to affect, sa>, 
fourth of the people of India, they will both come o 
common agreement on the need for (1) comp 

political independence, ( 2 ) complete control of 

nal and external trade, and (3) a planning commissi® 
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with wide powers. If it is also realised that 
there is little scope for grave economic inequalities 
in India if even the lowest minimum of necessaries 
is to be assured for all the 35 crores — it may be 40 by 
this time — of people, then the dispute relating 
to the relative parts of power and cottage industries 
recedes into the background and leaves the essential 
need for a socialist basis for our national reconstruc- 
tion as a great and unifying factor. 



CHAPTER IV 


SOCIALISM AND DEHOCBACT 

Socialism can be moat simply defined as Econo- 
mic Democracy. The fundamental ideas underlying 
socialism are similar to and closely connected with 
those underlying political democracy. Unfortunately, 
notions of class war and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat are mixed up with socialism so intricate- 
ly that even normally intelligent people are 
accustomed to apeak of socialism and democracy as 
if they were alternatives or irreconcilable opposites. 
The socialist argument is that the division of society 
into economic classes which are hostile to one 
another forma the basic structure of capitalism and 
class-war is inherent in capitalist society. Socialism 
is put forward ns the only means to avoid the class 
war. IVficthcr ono accepts this interpretation of 
history or not, there is no excuse for thinking that 
class war has any organic connection with tlio 
structure or functioning of a socialist society. The 
same is true of (ho doctrine of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. TJjis is preached by the Marxians 
ns the only ofToctWo means of establishing Bocialiem, 
They u^sumo ns a Rolf-cvidont proposition that the 
capitalist class wiii not give up its privjiegcs (lirough 
any non-violent orconstiluUonal procedure and Jms 
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io be forcibly exterminated. How far this doctrine 
ehould be accepted or discarded will be discussed in 
the next chapter dealing with the methods of 
achieving socialism. Here, it is enough to point 
out that in a socialist society, there is neither 
proletariat nor dictatorship. Economic class dis- 
tinctions are eliminated and dictatorship over any 
long period cannot exist without creating such 
distinctions. 

What are the essential principles of political 
democracy ? They are the sovereignty of the people, 
their active consent as the basis of government, and 
their regular and direct participation in the setting 
up and maintenance of the supreme organs of 
political power. It is wrong to say that there 
is or can be political equality for all people 
in the democratic or any other system of govern- 
ment. The gulf dividing the British Prime 
Minister and the American President from the 
ordinary voter in Britain and America is not less 
wide than that separating Hitler or Mussolini from 
the ordinary German or Italian citizen. The essential 
difference is that the rulers of Britain and the 
U. S. A. have to obtain tormal approval after free 
discussion of their actions by their voters at stated 
periods. It may be that ftZie dictators are often 
more in tune with their people and they may be 
more prompt in executing the national will in many 
matters. But dictatorship contains no peaceful 
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automatic check against gross abuse of power and 
■presents to the people under it the dilemma of impo- 
tent acquiescence in wrong or the disaster of civil 
war 


The claim of socialism is similar to that of 
democracy It declares that wealth is a creation of 
society as a whole and should be used for the people 
by the people and through the people There should 
be active and willing participation of the workers in 
the production distribution and consumption of 
wealth The mam features which will be common 
to any scheme of socialist reconstruction are- 
(1) extinction of rent, interest and profit, (2) econo 
mic security, (3) Planning, (4) unlimited scope for 
the development of human and material resources 
and (5) establishment of self respect m the worker 
It is iioce«>sary to discuss briefly each of these 
point*' 

It IS wrongly assumed that there can bo no 
prnato property under eocmhsm Property has two 
•widely difToront purposes Ono i*; to secure privacy, 
comfort and liberty for the individual Tim other is 
to e\act tribute from the proportilc«s Socialism is 
not only not opposed to tho first kind of property but 
IS bound to promote it in a larger measure tlion tiio 
present system Ifo\erj citizen owns his house, 
hou'50 property will coa*»o to lm%o any value as 
in\estmcnt There is another misconception that 
RACjnhsm 19 opposed topa\ing It is not But, it is 
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-wholly anti social to say that because a person post*^ 
pones present expenditure, he should be paid a 
tribute besides being allowed to spend his saving in 
the future The law of compound interest multiplies 
the savings of individuals and the foreign invest- 
ments of nations without the individuals or nations 
doing any woik beyond the slight temperance 
involved in the original thrift But for the reck- 
lessness of human nature and the uncertainties of 
poUtic'5, a few miserly individuals in every country 
could become the owneis of the bulk of the wealth 
of the country Even as it is, most of the large 
fortunes in the world owe their size to interest more 
than to anything else Profit in modern capitalism 
IS only another form of interest It has no relation 
to social utility oi even to efficient management It 
IS easier to make profits m luxuries than m neces 
sanes. The armament industry is piofitable in spite 
of the fact that huge amounts ha\ e to be paid as 
bribes to intermediane'* Ability to manipulate prices 
and markets is of more importance than economy 
of production If the price of an American motor- 
car IS three times in India of the factory price, what 
does it matter if its ongmal cost of production is 
more or less by a few rupees ^ Rent, interest and 
profit all boil down to the same thing The section 
of the commuTnty which ha'=i no property should pay 
tribute to the section which ha^, for no other rea-?on 
than that the latter on ns the property No rational 
or equitable system can be built upon such a perierse- 
principle 
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It IS also the fashion among certain people to 
assume that absolute economic equality is an 
■essential condition of socialism and to argue about its' 
imposstbilify Such mathematical equality is not 
attainable in any society Nor is it desirable from 
the standpoint of socialism Industry, intelligence » 
ability and the needs of particular work will produce 
inequalities m income under socialism as they do 
under capitalism But these inequalities will not 
grow hke the snowball through compound interest 
or speculation The nationalisation of the instru- 
ments of production will remove the mam cause of 
concentration of big fortunes in the bands of 
individuals or classes It is economic security rather 
than economic equality which will he the outstanding 
feature of socialist society Right to work and 
reasonable minimum wages combined with free 
education, medical relief and provision for old age, 
accidents^ and sicKnoss will banish care which is 
perhaps the greatest evil of capitalist countries 

Planning is an indispensable feature of socialism. 
But tho method, the tempo and the scale of planning 
will differ from one socialist state to another 
according to resources and needs In a laterchapter 
an attempt will be mad© to indicate tho special 
features of socialist planning for India Under a 
capitalist system, economic planning is possible m a 
particular industry temporarily but general economic 
planning is inconsistent with its basic principle of 
automatic supply and demand 
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Capitalist economics has been correctly described 
as the economics of scarcity. Production is not limit- 
ed by capacity for reasonable consumption but by 
the need for individual profit. The result is not only 
that millions have to go without proper food, cloth- 
ing and housing but also a disastrous diversion of 
economic activity into unnecessary and harmful 
channels. The misdirection of cultural activity is 
not less baneful. On the one hand large numbers 
are left without education and artistic training 
■while enormous effort is ‘Wasted in an impossible 
attempt to overload the brains and overstrain the 
emotions of the propertied classes. It is only through 
a socialist system that the material and spiritual 
resources of the entire people can be fully developed. 

Medieval life had one great compensation for 
the agriculturist and artisan for the comparatively 
meagre wages they got. They could have a real 
pride and interest in their work. Capitalism has 
struck at the root of the self-respect of the worker. 
The time spent by the industrial worker in his 
factory has meaning only in the wages he gets. 
Otherwise, it is sheer slavery for the employee. He 
has, therefore, to clutch eagerly at his leisure hours 
as the sole part of useful existence as a human being. 
This evil is, perhaps, inherent in any large-scale 
industry. But under socialism, the worker will feel 
towards his factory much as the voter feels towards 
his ministers in a democratic government. He may 
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grumble and criticise but he will also feel that the 
work and the fruit thereof is as much his as that of 
anybody else 

Political and economic democracy are not only 
parallel but al«o closely connected Neither can 
have full development without the other Capitalism 
means plutocratic oligarchy in the field of economics 
and even adult franchise cannot establish complete 
political democracy under the patronage of such an 
oligarchy The vote is effective only to the extent 
it confiscates the profits of the capitalists In Britain 
and many other countries this has taken the form 
of high taxation for free social services The logical 
end of this process is nationalisation of big industries 
and the establishment of a socialist order Con- 
verbely, given economic democracy, political 
democracy is bound to follow That is why the 
political constitution of Soviet Russia is formally at 
least completely democratic though the dictatorship 
of Stalin and the Communist Party are still mono 
poliBing the reality of political power The 
n itionahst Imperialist and militaii'^t dreams which 
seem to be stirring in the rulers of Russia are signs 
that political democracy is being too long delayed 
and that Soviet Russia is facing the danger of a 
Tcversion to state capitalism which seeks to exploit 
the workers for power and glory It is in this sense 
that the Nazi and Bolshevik regimes appear to bo 
^diko though they are at opposite ends 



CHAPTER V 

THE HOADS TO SOCIALISM 

The most acute controversies regarding socia- 
lism relate not to the lelative merits of Capitalism 
and Socialism but to the roads which lead from one 
to the other. The communists hold that there is 
no other road than a violent mass revolution and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, It is in this part 
of the doctrine that scientific thinking has been 
superseded by religious fanaticism It is natural 
though regrettable The doctrine of Marx was not 
only an attempt at a new analysis but also a 
programme of action The latter cannot be con- 
ducted if the doctrine is to be continually modified 
by new thought and experience The strength as 
well as the weakness of the communist he in this 
idea of a single road to socialism through the dark 
and dismal seas of persecution and hatred It has a 
powerful appeal to the discontented and the disin- 
herited It has the appearance of logical simplicity 
The possessing classes will not give up unless forced 
to do so by superior physical force So let them be 
killed and socialism established 

The Ruasian Revolution has done two things 
It has prosed th it the danger of an economic mass 
revolution as more feaviblo exists more m the 
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backward countries than in the advanced industrial 
countries The explanation is simple The standar 
of life of the worker in the latter is far greater than 
in the former The proletariat does not exis 
in the advanced countries except in the imagination 
of the communist piopagandist The gradations 
among the workers are so great that the superior 
and skilled workers have to be called bourgeois an 
classed with the employers The capitalist class has 
similarly spread out The big trusts ind companies 
are formed with the savings of workers to a consi 
derable extent Social insurances and unemploymen 
reliefs have blunted the edge of despair of the mos 

unfortunate Another effect of the Russian Revo u 
tvon has been to put the fear of the poor m the ® 
of the rich The capitalist classes are now botn 
eagei and willing to yield much It is no doubt true 
that they will prefer lo fight if they are to be 
uprooted overnight and thrown on the streets 
If human consideration is given to them there are 
no insuperable obstacles to a peaceful evolution of 
socialism 

The history of bourgeois democracy adds 
poverful support to this conclusion The Divine 
Right of Kings was held much more tenaciously 
than the belief in the duino right of property is 
hold today The middle cla«iscs v.bo v.ero fired 
with the ideas of democracy and freedom ^%ero 
smaller than the supporters of socialism no%\ A 
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French revolution was necessary to put an end 
finally to absolute monarchy which has had a 
longer history than modern capitalism. But, once 
that revolution had taken place, democracy spread 
swiftly without any need of ite repetition in other 
countries. The Soviet Revolution has put an end to 
the doctrine of absolute sanctity of private property. 
It is therefore criminal folly to propagate the idea 
that the only road to socialism hereafter is through 
a violent revolution. 

The conception of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is a necessary sequel to that of a 
proletarian revolution. The two go together. It 
happens, however, that in India and many other 
countries socialists think in terms of such a 
dictatorship oven when they are convinced that 
a proletarian revolution is not possible or desirable. 
Tl\oy >Yant to sharpen class antagonisms and call for 
sudden confiscations. The failure of socialist groups 
all over Europe is duo to their professions of belief 
in peaceful socialist evolution with secret hopes of a 
violent breakdown. The Congress Socialist Party 
in India is in a similar confusion. It cannot make 
up its mind that a violent proletarian revolution is 
imiV3S5iblo in India and a plan of peaceful evolution 
has to bo worked out. At the same time, it does 
not Iwlievo that a revolution is po'^sible in the near 
future. It is no wonder that it speaks with many 
voices and prefers to play at party politics to 
elal)orating Us vision and perfecting its method. 
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Wliether other countries have a choice between 
peaceful evolution and a violent revolution or not, 
India has none. She has to achieve socialism 
through non-violence or forego it altogether for a 
long time. To arrive at this conclusion, it is not 
necessary to believe in the abstract virtues of 
non-violence. Indian people are wholly disarmed. 
Even the establishment of a responsible central 
government is not likely to alter this fact. The 
economic class divisions in India are cut through 
and through by no less powerful religious, racial 
and cultural divisions. The industrial workers form 
an insignificant portion of the population and the 
agricultural masses are traditionally contented and 
peaceful. Not a single requisite for either conduct- 
ing a violent revolution or iTiaintaining it during 
transition exists. It appears to be a sheer waste 
of time to dream of a revolution for which the 
objective conditions are so wholly absent. 

On the other hand, all the conditions for a 
peaceful evolution towards socialism are present. 
There are less than 5 lakhs of income-tax assossees 
in India, and of them only a lakh pay income-tax 
on an income of Rs. 5,000 and over. In many pro- 
vinces, land is already widely distributed. In 
Madras for instance out of 37 lakhs of ryotwari 
pattas, only 1,100 paid a kist of over Us. 1,000 and 
2,500 over Rs. 500. Over two-thirds of the holdings 
were owned by smalt holders paying Ra. 50 or less 
of land revenue per yo.ar. The r.amindars in India 
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-are weak, incompetent and incapable of organised 
Tesistance The intelligentsia is itself in a precarious 
■position and will enthusiastically support a peaceful 
attempt at socialist reconstruction while its attitude 
-towards the other method will be extremely doubt- 
ful if not positively hostile 

If Indian socialists discard the idea of a prole 
tanan revolution without any mental reservation, 
they will bridge the gulf which now separates their 
■thoughts and actions and convert them from their 
present role of confusing obstructionists into a group 
of dynamic thinkers and politicians Ideas, plans 
and technique which are appropriate for a violent 
Tevolution have no place in a peaceful movement 
Unfortunately, the word ‘revolution' has so much 
emotional significance that its use to denote radical 
changes cannot be avoided 

When it 18 said that a violent revolution is not 
possible, it does not mean that no force is necessary 
or available Legislation is the civilised method of 
using force after the majority have been persuaded 
A socialist society will have to be brought about by 
■the cumulative effects of legislation over a consider- 
able period The possibility of local and general 
outbreak if the possessing classes resist too mu(di or 
■too long will exercise a continual pressure Non 
violent direct action will do its part 

In this connection, it is necessary to dispel the 
■notion that Civil Disobedience, Satyagraha and 
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other forms of non-v\olent direct action are substi- 
tutes to a violent revolution. They are not They 
are merely intensive forms of propaganda or 
constitutional agitation The actual changes will 
have to be brought about through the instruments 
of power, direct revolutionary force or legislation.. 
Hence, those who despise legislation and praise non- 
violent direct action do not know what they are 
talking about The latter can effect no material 
changes by itself though it may be a powerful 
means to rally public opinion in favour of such 
change®. 

It IS obvious that tlio tempo of any reconstruction 
brought about by non violent and constitutional 
means mil bo much slou or than that of n violent 
rc\olution At the same time tlie transition will be 
smoother and much wantage and suffering w’lll bo 
a^oldcd. It is faslnonable to ridicule reformism 
But, in the absence of a xiolent revolution, it cannot 
bo avoided It does not mean that the attempt at 
each step should bo small or insignificant. Tlio 
purpo®eof tins book i** to indicate tlio successive 
stages of a socnhstic reconstruction of India througli 
non V lolont and IcgiOativ o action 

Three assumptions unilerho the rest of this book. 
Tliov are (1) no prolotarim revolution is possible in 
India in the next few gonernlions; (2) the road of 
capitalism cannot bring aliout any considerable 
change m the economic condition of the Indian 
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•masses , (3) socialistic reconstruction through peaceful 
means is both possible and desirable. In these preli- 
minary chapters, an attempt has been made to provide 
a rational basis for the'ae assumptions But it cannot 
be expected that any assumption can be conclusive 
till it IS justified by actual experience All 
that can be done is to show that a peaceful attempt 
can be devised which does not expect the impossible 
■from human nature as it is found m India and which 
will, if successful, lead to a real socialist society 
That society will not be an imitation or a replica of 
Soviet Russia It will retain a powerful impress 
of the different road taken It may exhibit a more 
complicated pattern and include a larger lange of 
-values, material and spiritual It may appear poorer 
and humbler but it will be gentler The essential 
•purpose and achievement will be the same, tiz , the 
extinction of exploitation of man by man, the 
«.bohtion of care and the provision of equal opportu- 
mties for the unfolding of every child 



PART 2 

THE AGRARIAN FRONT 
CHAPTER VI 

WHERE AND HOW TO BEGIN? 

Peaceful Socialism will also consist of three- 
front*’, the agrarian, industrial and the social and 
cultural But, the order, the emphasis and the 
tempo will be very different from the activity after 
a violent revolution In the latter case, lndust^y^ 
and heavy industry in particular, will demand the 
first attention and the greatest sacrifice The 
increase m the number of industrial worker* 
and the building of the capacity for defence 
against external aggression and internal reaction 
will be the most urgent needs to be met The 
position will be the reverse m a peaceful and 
constitutional attempt at socialistic reconstruction 
It IS the agianan problem which will have to be- 
tackled first This does not mean that the other 
two fronts may be neglected All will ha\ e to be- 
faced simultaneously But a rapid reconstruction 
of our rural economy will bo an essential condition 
for the popular support and the material resources 
needed for the other two fronts 

Tlioro can bo no summary confiscations, arbitrary 
persecutions or forcible impositions in evolutionary 
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socialism. The capitalistic classes will have to be 
dealt with gently and converted into active workers 
for socialism with the least possible resistance. This 
will require a whole generation. No five year plans 
will do. There should be a 25 or 30 year plan. The 
ends to be achieved and the procedure to be followed 
will have to be settled and the machinery created 
from the start. But those who have to lead and 
control the transformation must not be fanatics 
obsessed with particular fads but men of scientific 
temperament willing to try eT:periments likely to 
lead to the goal and shape events by a careful 
analysis of the results achieved. 

It is the agrarian front which will have to be 
concentrated upon in the opening stages. It is easy 
to outline the result to be achieved on this front. 
Private property in agricultural land in the sense of 
involving the rights of sale, mortgage and other 
alienation should disappear. The flow of labour into 
and away from agriculture should be regulated so as 
to continually increase the total production and 
the earnings of the agricultural worker as well as 
the portion available for social and cultural services. 
At every point where corporate action is necessary, 
as in the supply of manures, sale of produce and the 
ensuring of quality and purity of seed, the machinery 
for such action with the requisite resources should 
be created. Large scale and small scale agriculture 
should be tried side by side and the results studied 
with an open mind. Labour-saving machines and 
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s^Qviees should be introduced in proportion to the 
new work made available either through deep wells 
or irrigation schemes or through the development of 
industries and social services Dislocation d-^d 
unemployment should be avoided at every stage and 
the standard of life should not be allowed to fall 
even temporarily. 

The above recital may appear to be formidable 
and impracticable. But if it is remembered that the 
change is sought to be brought about in a generation, 
that practically the entire population is living on 
agriculture and the standaid of life is very low, the 
programme sketched above will be admitted 
reasonable by any one who wants to establish 
socialism m this country. For those who are against 
the purpose itself, every attempt to change the 
present scheme of economic relations will appear 
wrong, impracticable and un3U8t 

The course agrarian reform may be expected to 
take in any attempt at non violent socialism will be 
sketched in the next chapter. In the rest of this 
chapter, an attempt will be made to sketch the 
machinery needed to bring about the changes. 

Political Democracy both at the centre and the 
provinces is a condition precedent. It is also neces- 
sary that the Provincial units will neither bo too 
largo nor too restricted in their powers to conduct 
the transformation While for such matters os 
defence, general democratic liberties and Railways 
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India is a convenient unit, it is too large and too 
thickly populated for social experiments. Any 
failure will be attended with great misery. Even 
very big provinces will be a handicap. An unit of 
from 15 to 20 millions may be very convenient. 
Xiinguistic redistribution of India may generally 
provide this basis though Bengal, United Provinces 
and Bihar may require farther division. 

The Provincial Legislature will have to be on a 
Tepresentative basis and it will have to be the organ 
for providing the fundamental legal basis for the 
new reconstruction. But within that basis there 
should be a great deal of power and initiative to the 
primary organs of the people. The direct partici- 
pation of the people at every stage of reconstruction 
is necessary. Hence it is the village and municipal 
organs of rural and urban self-government that 
•should be the formal authorities to carry out the 
agrarian and the cultural parts of the programme. 
The Provincial Government will take charge of all 
big industries and advanced technical and university 
■education. Other intermediary organisations in 
the Taluks and Districts may be needed but they 
■should be advisory and co-ordinating agencies 
without any original executive functions. 

The use of the term Soviet will be convenient to 
•convey the idea of the proper village organisation 
needed. But, it would be a pity if the discussion 
is to be sidetracked by Russian terminology and the 
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word Panchayat may do instead But the Panchayat 
needed for socialism will be more like the 
Government than the pale ghosts which pa^s un 
that name Ultimately, it will own all the lan 
and house sites, it will collect the taxes 
\illage services, it will own the plants and , 
machinery as well as the communal buildings 
schools, parks and godowns It will regula e 
building of houses and the settling down o u 
agriculturists and artisans in the village mmal 
out justice in ordinary disputes and minor cri 
offences 

Besides being elected by adult suffragSi 
voters should meet at least once a month to , 
account of the work of the Panchayat ana 
Panchayat should be removable if an a so ^ 
majority censures them on a referendum 
the request of a reasonable fraction of the elec ora 
The Panchayat should bo free to tax the poop o 
any way it liked subject to an appeal to a 
authority against oppressive and unroa'^ona 
taxation 

The Municipalities in urban areas will also 
\er> largo powers and functions They v-ul ow 
all buildings of public resort, including hotels, an 
cinemas run their own transport and power ho^ 
and as regard local self gov ornmont, will 
like the free cities of medieval Uuropo In ' 
cities with large suburban populations the powe 
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may have to be delegated to subordinate bodies It 
18 to the opinion of the electorate and not to the 
Provincial Government that the Municipality should 
look to support The present system of grants 
should go and eveiy city should tax itself for its 
needs and earn the balance needed by remunerative 
services to the citizens and the people of the 
neighbourhood Methods like the Recall and 
Referendum can be advantageously applied to the 
municipalities to keep the representatives in close 
touch -with the feelings of the people The Munici- 
palities should be free to run banks, insurance 
companies and other industrial undertakings with 
the permission of the Provincial Government 

Both the village Panchayats and the town 
councils will ha\e three departments, political, 
economic and judicial They will be administered 
by standing committees through permanent staff 
recruited by the Panchayat oi the Municipality but 
from among those certified by the Provincial 
Government as qualified for the post 

The Provincial Government will no doubt con- 
tinue m charge of its police functions but its mam 
business will be banking, power transport, electricity 
and power industry What kind of machinery will 
have to be devised for the purpose and how the 
capital for these as well as the enterprises of the 
village Panchayats and the Municipalities should be 
found will be indicated in a later chapter 



In the Russian experiment, great efforts have 
been taken to enlist popular support and encourage 
local initiative. But, the class war, the secret pou 
and the overwhelming power of the , 

authorities have had a paralysing effect. It shou 
bo the special feature of peaceful socialist revolution 
1,0 educate and persuade the people at every poin i 
the process. 



CHAPTER VII. 


NATIONALISATION OF LAND. 

Nationalisation of agricultural land must form 
the secure basis of Indian socialism. Not only at 
present but, perhaps, for all time, the majority of 
the Indian people -will have to work in agriculture.. 
Agricultural rent is among the worst and most un- 
productive forms of exploitation of man by man. 
At the same time, there can be no confiscation of 
the present land owning classes without a violent 
revolution. The only alternative seems to be to 
extinguish property rights in agricultural land by 
payment of compensation. Is this possible ? 

It is necessary to remember some basic facts for 
the purpose of this chapter. The total available 
land in British India in 1935*36 was 51 crores of acres^ 
Of these, 16 crores were not available for cultiva- 
tion. 26 crores were either sown or were current 
fallow and nine crores were culturable waste. Just 
over 5 crores of acres were irrigated. To state it 
briefly, there is one acre per capita of cultivated land 
and another third of an acre of cultivable waste. 
There are no doubt variations from Province to 
Province but the general situation is the same and 
the main arguments will hold good for all, though 
adjustments in detail may be necessary. 
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Supposing a compensation of Rs 50 per 
given for unirrigated land and Rs 100 for irriga 
land the amount necessary will be 1,550 crores 
would be impossible for the Governments in , 

get this sum in cash It would be no doubt possi 
to give bonds carrying no interest and payable in 
number — say thirty — of instalments Though 
may appear simple on paper, it would be ra ® 
•comphoated in operation as it makes no distinc lO 
between tho^e who cultivate their own land 
who those merely receive rent or cultivate throng 
hired labour It would also bind the state to secur 
all rent receivers for a long period from the vicissi 
tudes of the seasons A simpler and more elas i 
scheme may be adopted cis follows 


All proprietary interests in agricultural Ian 
should be declared to be extinguished 
a particular date twenty five or thirty yeaW 
hence Meanwhile, the proprietary interests 
he protected in their present enjoyment of righ^ 
It should be open to any village Panchayat to taK® 
over any estate on giving the undertaking to 
-the customary rent for the remaining period of t © 
-transition It should also be the duty of tb® 
Panchayat to take over any estate on the sain® 
condition if the proprietor la not resident m tn 
village and wants to divest himself of his 
State bamcs will bo oslablished through winch th 
payment of instalments will be made by t"® 


Panchajats 
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Such a Bcbeme will bo easy and flexible. It 
■will enable the Panchayats to take over the lands 
of absentee landlords, big landlords and otliers at 
^uch tinaes and in such order as they may find 
■convenient. It would not amount to confiscation 
as it would be equal to payment of thirty years* 
rent without interest It gives the landholding 
classes plenty of time to readjust themselves and 
if the governments make a determined effort to 
train the sons and daughters of these classes to 
become efficient agricultural, industrial, social and 
technical workers, active co-operation may be 
■expected from large sections of these very classes. 
Landed property will not be taken away by force. 
It will simply melt away slowly and imperceptibly 
without causing much suffering. Even now, few 
middle class landholders are able to hold on to their 
estates for more than a generation. The Hindu law 
of partition, marriages and funerals and modern , 
■education have made landed property as transient 
as cash or stocks and shares. Many legal questions 
like partition and the rights of existing mortgages 
will arise. There is no need to go into them in a 
work which merely indicates the general principles. 
But, all such questions can be solved on the 
assumption that landed property consists of thirty 
. instalments of customary rent. 

Nationalisation is by itself a negative operation. 
It merely lifts the load of unproductive burdens on 
land. Actual reconstruction of agriculture is bound 
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to be a more complicated task. Still, even 
■would be certainly advantageous to have as i 
dislocation as possible The figures given m 
chapter show that on an average there is one a ^ 
per head or five acres per family. It would 0 ^ 
reasonable ideal to hope that ultimately j. 
families will be agriculturists while the rest wii 
distributed in industrial, social, transport and ot 
occupations It would be wise to conserve 
holdings between five to fifteen acres, consohda ® 
them and assure the present cultivators that 
families will have a permanent and hereditary righ 

of cultivation in those holdings subject to regulations 

regarding methods, crops and marketing They 
will not bo able to sell, mortgage or alienate their 
rights and the holdings will be indivisible Som® 
system of primogeniture or other form of succession 
will have to bo devised It would be equally useful 
. to preserve the larger estates Only, instead of bein& 
pTiNato property they will be hold as a state farm or 
a*? an indivisible and inalienable co-operative farm of 
all the families working on the farm at the time of 
nationalisation. 

All cultivation will bo organised on these lines. 
It would bo necessary to make the small cultivators 
conform to the instructions of tho economic 
committee of the Pancliajat regarding tho crops* 
manuring and other matters Tho u“o of power 
machinery and electricity will first bo tried on the 
large farm** and adapted after thorough oxponcnco 
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io. the small farms by a system of hiring, the 
machines being owned by the Panchayat. 

One of the incidental but far-reaching conse- 
quences of this reorganisation will be that it provides 
an automatic control over the number of agricultural 
workers. It would force the Panchayat and the 
higher authorities to calculate and make provision for 
surplus workers due to increasing population and 
consolidation of holdings- There are still 9 crores of 
acres of cultivable waste which may provide work 
for a crore of families. It goes without saying that 
all alienation of these lands should be prohibited 
from the start. As they would presumably be of 
poorer soil to remain uncultivated so long in this 
country, they would bo more suitable for large-scale 
farming than for small holdings. But even after 
bringing them into cultivation, there would be 
surplus workers if the present wastage of labour on 
agriculture is eliminated. Control of population and 
their systematic diversion into productive channels 
of work will have greater importance in India than 
in less thickly populated countries. The matter will 
be dealt with in a later chapter. But the main- 
tenance of village statistics regarding residents and 
their occupation is essential for every part of 
reconstruction. In fact, it should be the foremost 
duty of the village panchayat and the municipality. 
The national registers which have been compiled in 
many Exiropean countries for the purposes of war 
may servo as models. ' 

4 
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It is inevitable that there should be a 
landless agricultural labourers m every j 

Though the small holding of five to ten aore^ y ^ 
be enough for a family, the work on “ 

certain seasons may be more than the raemb 
cope with. It would be a great advantage 1 
artisans and other village workers can oombin ^th 
work with their own normal cur- 

loose workers may be found necessary and an ho ^^ 

able place must be found for them. Their , 
should be regulated and they should bo 
from unfair or unrestricted competition from si 
workers from other villages. 


A rough picture of the changes that would 
place in the Province of Madras if the a ^ 
reorganisation is completed may serve to gi 
concrete idea of the scheme. The figures given 
only broad estimates as no accurate statistics 
available. Out of about 90 lakhs of families 
tuting the population of Madras, nearly 60 lakhs 
engaged in cultivation. Half the number have 
the minimum holdings suggested in this 
while the rest are almost equally divided bet 
the classes of tenants and landless agricui 
labourers. Under the scheme of this 
owner-cultivators will continue in their ho ^ 
which will bo consolidated and made 
The bulk of the tenants will join this class as 
as the instalments of the former j^o 

paid out. The landles'i labourers will bee 
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partners in large scale co-operative or state farms 
■except for a few lakhs of families who will continue 
as free landless labourers with an enhanced status 
and standard of living. Between one and two 
lakhs of rent receivers will lose their present means 
of livelihood during the generation in which the 
change takes place but as will be shown in subse- 
quent chapters they will resume their place in 
■village economy as teachers, health workers, 
accountants and mechanics. The changes effected 
■may appear to be not very revolutionary after all. 
In the sense that the successors of the present 
generation will generally continue where their 
'parents are now, this is quite true. But the basic 
structure would have been radically altered, 
Speculation, absentee landlordism and idle rent- 
Teceiving would have disappeared. The economic 
status as well as the standard of living of the 
'tenants and landless agricultural labourers would 
have risen. The fruits ot improved cultivation 
would go automatically to the entire agricultural 
population. The rent receivers also would not be 
worse off. Instead of being unwanted and hated 
parasites, they would have become indispensable 
skilled workers whose chances of individual 
prosperity -will lie in the general increase of 
production. Instead of being the relics of a dead 
past they -will become the heralds of the future. If 
■the plan is fairly put before them, the sons and 
^arighters of the land-owning classes will become its 
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ardent champions. Their education and intelbgenc^ 
■will be enlisted in the cause of socialism, [ 

the event of a violent revolution, they will inevi ^ 
turn into anti*re\olutionanes however much 
may like to flirt with the idea wbe^ it 
away. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


AGBIGULTUHAL nEORGANISATION. 

Nationalisation is only one part of the reorganisa- 
"tion^ needed to put Indian agriculture on a sound 
’footing. It will merely lift the unproductive load 
upon it. Unless the methods of production, preser- 
"vation, storage and marketing are carefully planned 
and the prices judiciously controlled and regulated 
the standard of life cannot materially rise. It is 
fortunate that such reorganisation will not be 
‘Unduly dependent on foreign markets. India’s export 
^rade is considerable, being of the order of 150 crores. 
Sut the main agricultural exports are tea, jute, 
•cotton and oilseeds. Thesecomprise about 15 per cent 
■of the cultivated area. Except for a 5 per cent 
import of rice, India is self-sufficient in food and 
fodder. It has been demonstrated in many countries 
"that prices in the internal market can be controlled 
"Without much difficulty. 

In the earlier stages at any rate, no attempt 
■should be made to restrict the export trade. • With 
■political freedom our foreign obligations will dimi- 
nish and many of the articles now imported will be 
■substituted by local manufactures. But machinery 
^nd machine tools will be required to a far greater 
•ectent than now and it is not likely that this 
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country will ever be a large exporter ^ 

ed goods Soviet Russia has and 

socialist state can conclude j niore, 

conduct Its foreign trade as efficiently, it not m 

as a capitalist state 

A large part of our asnout‘n™' °“for 
directly consumed There is imm 
advance in this connection Cul iva i in 

tables, bee and poultry keeping f .-creased 

hand with an intensive propaganda lor 
home consumption of the produce In j^ets 

ble areas, they may be produced for ur i i.gjy to 
But ordinarily the Indian village is no 
produce more of vegetables, honey an 
will be necessary for the proper nutri i 
res dents It is true that in certain seas 
may be a surplus while m others 
scarcity Large quantities of vegetab es 
are being wasted which ought to be preserve 

A a 

Much IS being said about dairy produc 
equipped and well conducted dairies for ur ^ -gour* 
are urgently needed But it is not good o^^ 
age the idea of indiscriminate production ' to 
of dairy produce Tlio farmer is always an 
deprive his own children of milk in in 

cash for knick knacks The immediate pro 
India BO far as cattle aro concerned is to ® *. _ of 
the unfit and improve the breeds The pro 
fodder is acute in manj places ^Vhi o 
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peasant should be asked to keep a good cow, the 
practice of keeping superfluous dry cows and useless 
cattle should be ended. In this connection 
Gandhyi’s contention that in the conditions in 
India where the people are largely vegetarian and 
reluctant to destroy animal life, and even non- 
vegetarians do not eat cattle flesh, a concentrated 
attempt should be made to preserve only the cow 
and the bull and let the buffalo and other animals 
die out deserves to be carefully examined The 
population of India has reached a size at which the 
extension of fodder crops can be only at the expense 
of human food crops and the former has to be limi- 
ted to the minimum needed for agricultural and 
nutritional purpose The elimination of inferior 
breeds is equally important but provision of food 
foi the existing cattle comes first. One of the 
serious difficulties in India which prevents the elimi- 
nations of poor cattle is the need to plough up 
quickly all the land in an area soon after the rams 
From tins point of view, mechanical ploughing in dry , 
areas may play a vital part in reducing the burden / 
of unfit cattle 

It IS in the solution of the problems of manuring' 
rotation of crops and selection of seed that Indian i 
agriculture has to look to increasing the yields which ' 
are admittedly poor. Under a system of uncontrol- i 
led small scale farming, little progress can bo expected ' 
in any of these directions. With the wide xariations 
of seasons and fear of drought and flood, the ordinary 
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agriculturist has to take heavy risks in trying to 
manure his fields properly A system of insurance 
which will protect him against loss in such contin- 
gencies has to be devised and worked Russian 
experience in this matter shows that it is not 
impracticable 

Marketing is important but tbe present 
deficiencies are exaggerated The formulation and 
maintenance of uniform standards of weights and 
measures and the building of godowns and ware 
houses at all important centres will facilitate the 
movement of trade and lessen the middlemans 
charges Ultimately co operative agencies will take 
over marketing But, there need be no hurry m 
disturbing the existing agencies Control of prices 
will provide sufficient secunty for the producer and 
the consumer and subject to strict regulation, private 
agencies may be more necessary and useful in this 
field than in others 

The world depression ha» demonstrated how 
mere price variations can upset the economic 
equilibrium of a country, destroy the purchasing 
power of the agriculturist more disastrously than any 
failure of harvests The danger will not be absent 
in a socialist economy Price control will be no eisy 
task as it Will then involve the economic relations 
between the Provuicos and States and between tbe 
different parts of a Province or State No 
fixation of prices is jxissible It can bo done onlj by 
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'an All-India agency which is bound to be very slow 
and diffident. It would not, however, be difficult to 
formulate maximum and minimum prices based on 
■the cost of production and maintained by judicious 
manipulation of Railway freights and export and 
import duties. In the present war all the belligerents 
and many of the neutral countries are adopting 
measures to control prices and their experience will 
^be invaluable to India. 

Irrigation is already a government monopoly so 
■far as rivers and big tanks are concerned. But well 
irrigation has been left to the peasants who areunable 
■to keep them in proper order and to instal economic 
iifts. Itis also the bitter experience of many peasants 
■that their wells dry up when a neighbour digs a new 
■well. The possibilities of deep well irrigation and 
"the use of electricity for waterdifting have to be 
■fully explored. The present use of plough cattle for 
■water-lifting is an important element of our 
agricultural economy and may not be discarded 
•even if it is shown that power-lifting will by itself 
Ije more economical. One of the greatest evils of 
the primitive capitalist system now existing is that 
•changes are allowed to take place in some parts 
"Without any idea of their reactions on the rest. 
There are two guiding principles which have 
fo be continually borne in mind in any attempt 
at peaceful social revolution. There should be 
no increase in unemployment and the standard of 
life should continually increase. This involves that 
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labour-saving devices will be introduced only to thj 
extent that the surplus labour will be eniploy®“ 
productively elsewhere and that the standard of hfe 
of no section will be allowed to deteriorate in the 
present under the pleasant delusion that everybody 
will be better off in the end. These are the tests 
which should decide the question whether there 
should be any change of methods and tools in aS^i* 
culture and cottage industries. A fuller discussion 
relating to the application of science and 
machinery will be found in a later chapter. 

Accounting and nnanoial arrangements are 
bound to bo more complicated in a socialist economy- 
The only accounts that are kept in the village 
are those regarding the land revenue and the fields* 
A socialist panchayat will have to maintain accura e 
accounts of the costs of production and the sales o 
produce. It will also have to keep 
workers employed and unemployed. Something 
a village balance sheet will have to be 
which will make comparisons with other 
possible and will indicate the fluctuations 
fortunes of the village from_ year to year. 
nationalisation of land, private banking will 
the villages and the short-term and long-term 
needs of the agriculturists will have to 
Borne other way. The latter should be treated 
the public debt of a Municipal Corporation while 
former can bo managed by a local co-operative see* 

guaranteed by the panchayat. 



CHA.PTER IX. 


HOUSING AND VILLAGE PLANNING. 

It is, perhaps, in the field of housing and village 
planning that socialist reconstruction can achieve 
immediate and sensational results. It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to say that nine out of every ten villages 
in India deserves to be completely destroyed and 
rebuilt. This is not such a dreadful thing as it might 
appear at first sight. Most of the houses are miser* 
able huts not fit even for animals. They are 
generally built pellmell without proper provision for 
Mtchen, garden, manure pits or cattlesheds. More- 
over, many of the villages have remained in their 
sites so long that the wells have become brackish. 

11 per cent of the people of India are in urban 
areas according to the census of 1931. Many of the 
so called urban areas are in the same position as the 
villages. If India is to appear clean and decent 
no less than six crores of new houses will have to be 
built and the layout of most of the villages will 
have to be radically altered and improved if not 
entirely laid anew. 

It is quite possible to build a decent cottage to 
suit the climatic conditions of India for about 

500. At this rate, the housing scheme will cost 
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■the huge total of Rs 3,000 crores Can we attempt it’ 
If the problem is analysed into its elements, it does 
not appear so formidable Except n^ils, iron 
bars and a small quantity of cement for flooring, 
housing requires only wood, bricks, and labour 
The last three can be obtained locally and Govern- 
ment forests will supply any shortage of timber. 
Far from being an economic burden on the com- 
munity the housing programme will be the easiest 
means of utilising productively the enormous resour- 
ces of idle labour which are annually going to waste 
There are already enough carpenters, masons and 
other artisans to begin with and new vocational 
schools to train others will automatically spring up 
The students of engineering colleges will find ample 
work m directing and supervising the work 

It 18 not difficult to imagine how the work can 
be planned out First of all, the possibilities of 
reorganising each village on its present site will 
have to be thoroughly investigated Where this is 
possible, a plan should be drawn up on the basis that 
each village will have its public buildings, park, 
playground, electric lighting, water supply and 
drainage Additional ground needed w 11 be 
acquired on the basis suggested for the nationah 
sation of agricultural land. In other words, if the 
land is yielding any rent or income at present, the 
panchayat will undertake to pay the rent for the 
next thirty years If it is mere waste land, it will 
bo taken without any compensation The roads. 
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park and play-ground will be formed to start with^ 
Then a programme of building will be formulated 
Btarting with the classes which are most poorly 
housed at present, viz., the landless labourers. 
Annually five to ten houses will be built and the 5 r 
will be communal property while the right of resi- 
dence is'guaranteed to every permanent resident. 
The whole scheme should be completed by the time- 
agricultural land is w’holly nationalised. 

How is the scheme to be financed ? A special 
labour tax of, say, twelve days ’ labour on every 
adult in the village may be levied for this scheme.. 
The middle classes in the village should be allowed 
to commute it into money and in the case of 
artisans, the men folk should be allowed to do 
work on behalf of their womep. Assuming there 
are 600 people in a village, it will require about 
i?-0 houses of which probably 20 are already 
existing at present in a suitable condition. At the- 
rate of 4 new houses a year, the village will be 
housed completely in 25 years at an annual 
expenditure of Ks. 2,U00, Allowing another Rs. 500 
for public works, the total amount required will be- 
Rs. 2,500 a year. Half of this will be labour charges 
to be contributed directly by labour taxation and 
the other half will have to be met partly by 
village taxation and partly by loans. As the rents 
and the profits of landholders will terminate at the- 
ond of thirty years, the repayment of the loans may 
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start then The agriculturist can afford to pay 
house rent then 

There should bo no difficulty in providing two 
modern amenities to every village, va , electric 
lighting and the radio The cost of kerosene oi 
consumed should ordinarily be sufficient to meet 
the electric charges Even it it costs more, electric 
lighting will give an entirely new appearance an 
outlook to the village The radio will not cost 
much and will become the most powerful means 
of educating the people to play their part m 
the new scheme of reconstruction With these, 
the villagers will be almost on a level with the 
town*dweUers, the lesser money«mcomes being 
compensated by quiet and fresh air 

A powerful reason for starting with the housing 
plan IS that no conflict of interest can arise over i 
and it will be a great asset to any plan of peacefu 
reconstruction that all the people can co-operate m i 
with genuine enthusiasm This country has also a 
genius for such programmes In many districts o 
Tamilnad, every village has many temples 
should have cost immense effort Socialism canno 
start better than by instilling a feeling that 
place where a human being dwells is a temple A ® 
steady raising of new houses for those who had nev 
hoped for them will fill the masses with new hop^ 
and energy and assure ttiom that a new era 
beginning It will not cause any dislocation m 
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other part of the programme relating to agriculture 
or industry. It will not be merely material con- 
struction but will be the symbolic reconstruction of a 
new civilization on a new plane 

Vegetable gardening, horticulture, raising of 
fruit trees and ornamental plants and creepers form 
necessary adjuncts to village planning Planting of 
"trees for purposes of shade, fuel and public avenues 
was common in ancient India Sufficient attention 
has not been devoted to it m recent times It should 
be taken up seriously The greatest asset of this 
country is its share of sunlight and nothing should 
be left undone to convert it into health, beauty and 
]oy Though many sections of the upper classes 
have developed delicate tastes for flowers, music and 
■other arts, it should be confessed that the majority 
has been left in the cold Only religion has tried to 
lift them from the most rudimentary physical exist- 
■©nce If one says to the peasant that he should eat 
fruit ©very day and that his wife should wear flowers 
be will consider the speaker as an amiable crank 
But nothing can be easier Plantains, cocoanuts, 
papias, and several other fruit trees grow easily and 
the mango is almost an universal fruit m India Indian 
flowers have fragrant odours and every season has its 
flower 

Village planning involves the employment of 
skilled technicians For every group of five or six 
villages, there should be a bivil engineer, an electrical 
•engineer, an agricultural organiser with neceseary 
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staff and equipment Educational, medical and 
sanitary organisation will be dealt with later It 
may be asked how the poor villages can afford to 
pay for them Three factors should be borne i n 
mind in this connection These skilled workers will 
not expect in a socialist society the present scales of 
pay *The villages are at present bearing the burden 
of land revenue and that of the idle land owning 
classes It would be the object of socialist policy 
to leave the land revenue as is done today in 
manj capitalist countries and finance the Provincial 
Government from a charge on the organised 
industries like power transport electricity etc and 
general taxes like the sales tax The gradual 
transfer of the land revenue to the village panchayat 
will enable them to build up these essential services 
and when the nationalisation of land is complete the 
peasants will be able to pay fo’* the social services. 
Theannual land revenue of the Province of Madras is 
over Rs 6 crores Assummg that the rents paid to 
zamindars and other non working landholders is no 
more than an equal amount, there will be Rs 12 crores 
a j ear winch may be divided half and half between 
the cultivators and the village social services This 
calculation does not take into account the improved 
production duo to the^e services still it gives for each 
group of fiv o villages in the province a sum of Rs 6,000 
which ought to suffice for the new services 

It will be noticed that this scheme of village 
reconstruction will automatically bring about a 
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reorganisation in our system of education. The deep 
distrust which exists regarding this system, its 
causes and how it can be removed will be dealt with 
in a later chapter. It is enough to state here that the 
supply of workers for the three fronts will be the 
main work of the secondary and university education 
while primary education will consist of the exposition 
of the actual planning that is going on and with 
which the children will be associated in many ways. 



CHAPTER X 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Ever since the beginning of the khadi move- 
ment the problem of cottage industries has received 
much attention in this country Capitalist indus 
trialism took in this country as in others the line 
of least resistance It began with the textiles 
Besides plentiful material and cheap labour, it was 
able to enlist the patriotic feelings of the people 
British Imperialism was inextricably connected with 
the rum of the most important handicrafts of spin- 
ning and weaving The latter played a vital part 
in the rural economy of the country Spinning gave 
employment to the agriculturists during the off 
seasons In many parts of India, no agricultural 
operations are posavble till the monsoons There are 
nl&o vacant months after the sowing The leisure 
peiiod ranges from four to eight months Spinning 
naturally filled up tins time The extra income 
was very important even if it merely clothed the 
lamihes of the spinners How this should have 
fitted in with the village economy of India can ho 
explained with the aid of « few elementary figures' 

A spinner can spin per day enough yarn of 13 Ifi 
rounts for one yard of cloth Tor an average Indian 
family of five, about 60 yards would have been used 
This ^\ou]d roiuiro sixty days of spinning and v. hen 
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“the cotton belonged to the spmner another 30 days’ 
production of yarn will suffice to pay the weaving 
charges. Where the cotton had to be bought more 
work had to be done to pay for it but it would not 
have taken more than four months of spare time for 
the family to clothe itself with a single spinner. 
Actually, most of the female members including 
small girls would spin as the art is very simple and 
"the labour light. Hence the burden of spinning 
would have been light while it was an easy occu- 
pation for helpless widows and other unfortunate 
people. If the Bri tish administrators of the eighteenth 
^nd nineteenth centuries had real understanding 
■and sympathy for the masses of this country, they 
would not have allowed this balance of rural 
•economy to be dangerously upset. 

Hand-loom weaving was in a different position. 
Generally, it was a full time family occupation. It 
offered a stiffer resistance to the invasion of mill- 
cloth as the only alternative to the weaver families 
was to become landless agricultural labourers at the 
bottom of the economic scale. Yet the bandlooms 
have lost greatly to the power loom. It is estimated 
that in 1935-36, the handlooms produced 464 million 
lbs. of cloth against 761 million lbs. produced by the 
textile mills in India. Taking into account the import- 
ed cloth, it may be said that the handlooms produce 
-one- third of the cloth consumed in India and have lost 
“two-thirds of the market to the mill cloth. Conser- 
■vative Indian habits, especially in saris, have been 
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largely responsible for this partial preservation ot 
the handloom The surviving handloom weavers 
are m a rather precarious position It has been 
recognised in recent tunes that without active state 
help and protection, they must face slow but sure 
extinction The Government of India has thrown a 
few lakhs at them and the Provincial Governments 
have tried to save their consciences by talking a- 
great deal about cooperation and spending the 
grants on instructors and organisers Before going 
into the policy which a socialist state may adopt 
towards the charkha and the hand loom, it is desir- 
able to deal with the question of cottage industries- 
in general. 

According to the census of 1931, there are about? 
175 lakhs of workers engaged m industry As has 
been already pointed out, only a small fraction of 
about 10 per cent of these are engaged in power 
industry The rest are in cottage industries They 
are distributed as follows Textiles 45 lakhs, wood 
20 lakhs, food industries 17 lakhs, ceramics 13 lakbs^ 
metals 8 lakhs, building industries 7 lakhs, toilet and 
dress 39 lakhs, chemical products 7 lakhs and other 
miscellaneous industries 20 lakhs Many of these 
workers are highlj skilled, though they may not be 
able to compete with mass production by power 
machinery. Tho fate of such a large number ot 
workers cannot bo neglected m any scheme of 
planned economy 
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What are the principles which should govern 
•socialistic reconstruction in India in relation to 
■these industries? The problem is threefold. The 
■same considerations cannot apply (1) to the cottage 
industries whicli are still the mainstay of lakhs of 
■families (^) to those which were alive in the past 
but have become more or less extinguished and (d) 
•others which might be newly introduced. Obviously, 
•the claims of the existing cottage industries come 
■first. 


The central principle of socialist reconstruction 
•should be the well-being of the people. They 
<cannot be sacrificed at the altar of any theory. To 
the extent the machines can relievo them of difficult 
■drudgery, they ought to be welcome. But they 
cannot be allowed to dislocate and destroy the 
lives of lakhs of families. Similarly, no doctrine of 
Arcadian simplicity should make one blind to the 
actual facts of ugliness and poverty in our villages. 
'The golden mean will have to be sought. This will 
Involve the preservation of the artisans and cottage 
industries while an attempt will be made to train 
■them scientifically and supply them with modern 
tools. The scheme of village planning outlined in 
the last chapter will increase the work of carpenters, 
masons, potters and other village artisans consider- 
"^bly. It should give a fine opportunity to increase 
the efficiency of the existing workers while training 
t;he new generation in more up-to-date methods. 
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A-pplyitig this principle to the handloom, the- 
existing handloom weavers will have to be protected 
by prohibiting the mills from manufacturing the 
types which can be produced in the handloom at 
reasonable cost The increasing consumption of cloth, 
which will be one of the first fruits of socialist 
reconstruction, will be carefully rationed out between 
the handloom and the powerloom The former 
will be impioved and probably a stage will soon 
arrive when by the application of electricity the 
handloom worker will become a modernised mdus 
tiial worker though working m his own home His 
output may have to be regulated It is just 

possible that as cloth is an universal necessity, 
every village panohayat will have a few hand 
looms to supply plain working clothes for its 
residents while leaving the supply of special 
varieties to ntore organised centres Variety of 
occupations will enrich the village life Weaving, 
carpentry, bricklaying and pottery are not only 

ancient handicrafts, they are also among the most 
fascinating and educative human occupations and 
socialist India should earnestly strive to keep their 
character as cottage industries while improving the 
tools and methods with tlie aid of modern science 
and invention 

In the case of metal workers, there is another 

Donerful reason for severely restricting mass produc- 

* As "ill “ latter chapter. 

Indiaisdefloientin metals and the separation ot 
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Burma has intensified this deficiency Except some 
copper, the other metals needed in household use, 
silver, lead zinc, tin, etc, have to come from abroad. 
Then use for domestic purposes has to be discouraged 
rather than encouraged. The preservation of cottage 
industries in metals and the prevention of competi- 
tion by power production will keep the consumption 
of these metals at a low level. 

Should the dead cottage industries be revived ’ 
In recent years, attempt has been made to re\ ive 
besides hand spinning, hand pounding of nee and 
other cereal®, the village oil crushing mill, paper- 
making, and other rural industries It would be 
wrong to decide the matter by abstract generahsa 
tions For instance, the hand pounding of noe is a 
drudgery, but nutrition experts say that hand- 
pounded rice is superior to milled nee m nutritional 
propel ties Whether milling can be so organised 
as to preserve the nutritional properties is a matter 
for scientific investigation If it can, it would be 
certainly more convenient to supply the towns with 
nulled nee and not call upon the rural folk to drudge 
for the town dweller Even then, there should be 
no difficulty for the villager to pound his own rice 
The indiscriminate setting up of nee mills is one of 
the most telling demonstrations of the evils of un 
controlled private capitalism m India 

Handspinning is in a special category of its 
own There can be no comparison at all between 
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the cost of mill-spznmng and hand spinning The 
output has no peculiar virtue Though the work 
IS easy and light, it is laborious and monotonous 
and, lastly, the revival of hand spinning on any 
large scale requires direct production and distn 
bution by the state On the other hand, it has 
to be recognised that dry areas which produce 
poor quality cotton are particularlj liable to 
famine, that it is difficult to organise any other 
industry for them and that the ultimate fate of 
the handloom is bound up with the revival of the 
charkha In this connection the temporary and 
permanent aspects of hand spinning have to be 
recognised In cotton areas where the spinners 
can have their own cotton spinning for home 
consumption can be of very great help during 
the transition period It would enable the 
poorest sections of the people to concentrate on better 
food and housing by avoiding the need for cash for 
clothing But, the possibility of spinning becoming 
a permanent factor in Indian economics depends on 
technical developments If spinning can be decen 
tralised like weaving, while admitting the use of 
electricity on a small scale, it would be an itleal 
solution It 19 absurd and impossible to apply the 
doctrine of self sufficiency to each village But, it 
would certainly be wise and consistent with socialist 
reconstruction to make the provinces and even 
districts self-sufficient in the matter of food, clothing 
and housing. Tho general participation of tho 
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■people as a whole in the production of these primary 
necessities will provide a fundamental distribution 
of work and wealth which will make Indian 
socialism proof against sadden political upheavals. 
The concentration of textile mills in certain areas is 
bound to be a source of mischief and friction between 
the producing and consuming provinces. As in the 
case of weaving, the solution may be found by a 
judicious adjustment of large scale and small scale 
production. 

Regarding the other cottage industries which 
^re sought to be revived or newly introduced, the 
idea of mere revivalism is sure to result in unneces- 
sary waste of energy. They should begin on a new 
plane. The aim should not be to add to the labour 
of those who are already working but to convert the 
present leisured classes into skilled workers using 
modern tools as far as possible. Thus watch-making, 
toy manufacture, Iacq.uer-work, furniture and carpet 
industries, leather work and many others can be 
organised on a small scale but on a modern basis. 
In fact they offer the only chance to the taluq towns 
to emerge from their present more or less parasitical 
existence to an era of productive prosperity. 

The abstract and a priori method of discussion 
is particularly harmful in the case of cottage 
industries. When a new house has to be built on 
"the same site as the old house, it has to be a matter 
■of nice calculation which parts of the old structure 
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have to be preserved and when and in what manner 
the other parts have to be pulled down Ne^ 
temporary sheds may also be necessary Those w o 
argue that everything old must be immediately de 


stroyed in order to erect a new structure may 


find 


that they have to suffer and die in the cold before 
they can translate their vision into a reality On 
the other hand, overwhelming veneration foi the 
past IS a burden on the present generation 
stumbling block in the path of future generations No 
step may be taken which forces large sections of the 
Indian population to give up precipitately then^ 
traditional habits of life They vill die hks flies m 
the process as their vitality is pitifully low Nor 
can any conclusion be accepted which would leave 


them for ever m a state of semi starvation 


and 


beggary To the extent modern science can enric i 
and heal, it should be freely and thankfully accep 
ed It will be the privilege of a peaceful approac 
to socialism that it wiU never be forced to accept t le 
destructive power of modern science and industry 
as an inevitable qtixd pro quo for the v.onderfuI n®'^ 
constructive power it can be«tow upon us 



PART 3 

THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT 
CHAPTER 


THE LIMITING CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL PLANNING, 

Any plan of socialist reconstruction will have 
many features in common with Soviet Russian 
Planning. These common features will be much 
more numerous on the industrial side than on the 
agrarian or social fronts. Modern industry requires 
the same kind of effort everywhere and one country 
can easily copy another in this field. It would 
therefore be right and proper that those who might 
lie put in charge of actually carrying out the soda- 
list plan will be required to study the Russian 
methods and programmes carefully. It would not 
be a bad thing to request the loan of some officers 
connected with planning commissions from Soviet 
Russia in the initial stages. But industrial plan- 
ning in India will have-many differences from Russia 
due to the different objective conditions under which 
such planning will take place and to the differences 
m the natural resources available. 


Russia started with a clean slate but with a 
broken and bloody pencil. She could and did write 
in big purple patches. The properties and plant** of 
the capitalist classes were expropriated at one 
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-stroke. The disinherited bourgeois technicians and 
engineers could not be trusted. Hence Soviet Russia 
plunged boldly for the creation of a heavy industry 
which will enable her to be independent of a hostile 
capitalist world for her industrial apparatus. She 
had to pay heavily for it and without proper techni- 
cal personnel, immense loss was suffered through 
inefficiency. But military dictatorship suppressed 
all complaints, intense revolutionary fervour kept 
up hope, propaganda continually pictured the vision 
of the future which the sacrific’es were creating. 
The immense resources which lay dormant in the 
vast area covered by Soviet Russia gave scope 
gigantic planning. 


Not one of these conditions will obtain in India 
if she advances towards socialism in a peaceful 
manner. She would have one great advantage* 
Her middle class engineers and technicians will be 
available for the now plan. But the old capitalist 
interests will have to be liquidated. New capita 
will have to be secured from the masses who can 
save but little. She will have to work politically 
under a democracy and will have to limit tn 
plans to the extent the people are prepared to gu* 
Therefore a slower tempo is inevitable, 
not bo regretted as it will ensure that there will 
no waste duo to haste or inefficiency. 

The first step which has to bo taken is 
.prohibit any fnrthur acquisition of power machine 
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by private individuals oi corporations New indus* 
trial plant will be owned only by public agencies 
which will be described in the next chapter. So 
far as the existing concerns are concerned, they 
would be taken over by the appropriate agencies on 
payment of compensation which will consist of 
diMdends for a period of years This would be 
similar to the terrn^ of nationalisation of agricul- 
tural land but two changes may be necessary. It 
would not do to declare that on a particular date 
all industrial plants will become national property 
as they may be spoilt in the interval by neglect 
The compensation should take the form of 
payment of dividend for a definite period from the 
date the plant is taken over The dividend should 
be the average of the dividends paid by the concern 
during the five j ears preceding the nationalisation. 
As industrial shares are more liquid than land and 
as they are seldom the sole means of subsistence, the 
period of compensation may be limited to twentv 
years Under these conditions, the private owners 
will have every interest in keeping their plant 
up to date and in good working order All tho 
workers will continue even after nationalisation but 
the superior staff may have to face salary 
reductions to bring them m line with other national 
services 

India need not concentrate on heavy industry 
to the same extent as Soviet Eussia for two reasons 
Her defence requirements will not be materially 
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increased, The fact that she ® 

order by peaceful means will gam for h ^ ^ _ 
goodwill of many nations including ' ^j<,al 

Britain and the U. S. S, R and ^eo^ 

isolation and the absence of powerful n „1 b 
her frontiers would make it easy to defend ho 
with even less expenditure f P'® , indus- 

need not also he afraid of a boycott by jts. 

trial countries for her machinery ^"<1 /j for 

Ultimately she would have to .y stage 

them hut she can take it easy in the t'a"®'*’ 
and need not put her new economy to a 
strain. , of 

She will also go deliberately slow m 
the light industries, so that her ru 
might not be upset. The generous climate “ . 

makes it unnecessary to produce '-rm cIothin„_ 
eooks and boots for large sections ^ bo 

Tlie growth of cotton textile mills elop- 

co-ordinated with the handiooms and the a 
ment of hand-spinning, it the latter 

possible. Hasty development of canned „d 

interfere with the market will 

vogotablos. The development of light ^ j^^al 

bo regulated by the principle of production .„g 

consumption, the area of the local tbo 

according to the nature of the commodity an 

‘availability of raw materials. 

In the opening stages, the main effort '' 
directed towards three sots of industries i ) 
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necessary to increase agricultural production like 
chemical manures and improved tools, (2) those 
which will replace imports of manfactured goods and 
will release foreign exchange for the purchase of 
machinery, (3) transport. Before considering these, 
a few remarks must be made regarding fuel which 
is indispensable for every branch of industrialisa- 
iiion. 

India is rather poor in fuel resources. There is 
•a fair amount of coal in Bihar and Bengal and a 
little in C.P. and Hyderabad, but it will have to be 
carefully conserved and rationed if it is not to be 
•exhausted too soon- Petroleum is to be found only 
in Assam and the Punjab, the production in the latter 
being only 3 million gallons a year. Hydro-electric 
■power is available in Bombay, Madras, Mysore, N.W 
P.P. and in other places. The Indian forests supply 
a good amount of wood. Still, these resources are 
very poor compared to the United States or Soviet 
Russia and India will have to be very economical 
in their use. In private capitalist industrialis- 
ation, the wastage of fuel will be greater 
than under socialism. Still, even socialist economy 
'^'^ill have to be careful in the use of fuel. Burma is 
^ich in petroleum products and will of course meet 
our needs to a large extent. But, industrialisation 
based on imported fuel will not be on a secure basis 
^ttd has to be restricted to the minimum extent, 
^ater power is the most unfailing source and the 

irrigation systems of India should be utilised for 
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hydro electric power stations large and smalU 
peipetuai and seasonal. 

fhe Indian peasant uses but little of chemical 
manures to day Under socialist economy, proper 
manuring will be insisted on in the small as well 
as the great farms and there will be scope for an 
enormous consumption of artificial fertilisers. Under 
the second five year plan in Russia, the supply of 
nitrogen fertilizers will be 14 million tons, of 
phosphate fertilisers 3 million tons, and of potash 
fertilisers 1*7 million tons for a sown area of nearly 
the same acreage as India The manufacture of 
these fertilisers and allied chemicals will form the 
starting point for socialist industrialisation in India 
Aa the market is evenly spread out all over the 
country, the plants should be as small as can be for 
an economic unit and distributed at convenient 
centres 

Almost all the articles of food and clothing 
which are now imported may be stopped and 
replaced by local produce or manufacture without 
further industrialisation The types of imported 
goods which require new plants are (1) textile 
machinery, (2) locomotives, (3) motor vehicles, (4) 
electrical goods (5) dyestuffs, drugs and other 
chemicals Socialist planning will immediately se* 
about organising their manufacture m India Thi*^ 
wiW release foreign exchange for the machinery 
required for the now schemes without any need for 
increasing our agricultural exports 
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India IS not backward in railway transport 
■which IS already a national concern But, it is only 
one among the four methods of modern transport, 
VIZ , air, water, rail and motor All these forms should 
be unified and used with maximum efficiency and 
economy The agencies through which these forms 
of transport can be run will be dealt with in a later 
chapter It is enough to say here that Itidia is still 
a virgin field for transport industries There is not 
a single locomotive factory, nor a single ship building 
yard nor an aeroplane factory in India Socialist 
India cannot put up with this dependence on foreign 
countries for her transport systems The transport 
industries aie equally essentia! for defence purposes 
and they will naturally form an important group of 
industries to be taken up immediately 

Any detailed study of industrial planning m 
relation to quantity, location etc is beyond the scope 
of this work In this chapter, the approach to the 
problem of industrial planning has been indicated 
It would be one of calm determination without any 
confusion or hurry The existing industries which 
are considerable will not be dislocated but nationa- 
lised with the minimum of friction and with the 
general consent of the present owners While our 
exports will be maintained, the imports will change 
first from manufactured goods to machinery and 
then from machinery to machines which make the 
tnachinery 
6 
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It IS in the national mteiest to ensure that 
industries should as far as possible be distributed all 
over the country It -will be through the nation- 
alised profits of power industries that the social 
services are continuously expanded and the standard 
of life of the agricultural masses raised Hence, 
socialist industrial planning will lay down the 
minimum and maximum number of industrial 
workers for each political unit In India, it is in- 
conceivable that any proportion comparable to the 
industrial nations of Europe or to the USA will be 
reached Between 1940 50. there would be 10 million 
more workers than during 1920-30 as a result of the 
increase of population during tlie latter period If 
this additional croro of workers can be put on po^^er 
industry, it would bo os big a work as we can con» 
template It would mean the increase of our indua 
trial production to three to four times its present sizo> 
m a period of ten years So far as agriculture is 
concerned, it would give a much needed period 
for consolidation and imijro\Qtncnt without the 
complication of finding work and food for surplus 
w orkers In other w ords, the rural population v, ould 
bo stationary while tho urban population will 
incroa'^o hj a crorc of famthes The market for 
apncuUuml produce will naturally expand and 
with it tho purchasing power of tho rural popid^' 
tion Tho Mcious circle winch limits industrtah 
e-vtion b> tho po\crt> of tho mie cs and makes 
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^ery limitation the cause of further impoverishment 
of the masses will be broken. 

It should be borne in mind that it is only 
i:hrough socialist industrialisation that the purchas- 
ing power of the masses can be substantially raised. 
In capitalist industrialisation a large part of it is 
appropriated by small classes who save it or spend 
it on luxuries. It is only those small countries 
which live on export that can hope for a general 
rise of standard of life through capitalist industri- 
■alisation. The strength as well as the weakness of 
Indian economy is that it will have to be always 
self-sufficient to a very large extent. The 
insignificant growth in the number of industrial 
workers in the last twenty years shows that 
socialism is a pre-requisite condition for industri- 
alisation of this country on any considerable scale. 



CHAPTER Xn 


OWNEBSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTBIES. 


Simply because industrial undertakings would 
be public property, it should not be imagined tha 
ownership and management would not pre«en 
difdoult and complicated problems In socialis 
India, there would be a multiplicity of public bodies 
who would be running the industries and ther® 
would be much need for co ordination and mutual 


adjustment between them. Tho existence of 
agencies is necessary and desirable, for, there wouio 
then be a certain amount of healthy competition an 
it would make it necessary to evolve objective 
standards defining when an industry is productive 
and when it is not An unitary socialist Sta e 
with complete state socialism will be totalitarian 
both in politics and economics and it would be ns 
impossible to lay down and enforce econonue 
standards as to formulate and maintain standards 
freedom and democratic political responsibility 
IS, therefore, fortunate that the first socialist state in 
the world should be a Federation large enough 
ncces«itate a nmltiphcity of agencies to carry on i 
economic life. If India manages to reach socjah^ 
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"through peaceful methods, her industrial organisa- 
■tion would be freer and more decentralised than in 
Soviet Russia. 

The main owners of industrial Capital will be 
the Federal and Provincial Governments, the 
Municipalities and regional and special organisations 
set up by these and the village soviets in any region. 
It is unprofitable to lay down any precise plan ; for, 
the essence of socialist reconstruction would be to 
•experiment with many forms of management and 
let the final forma emerge out of actual experience. 
It may, however, be useful to indicate in the broadest 
outline some of the solutions which are likely to be 
adopted. 

Certain industries have necessarily to be owned 
■and managed by the Federal Government. Thus 
munition industries, exchange, currency and coinage, 
■posts, telegraphs and telephones, will have to be 
purely Central government concerns. Probably the 
simplest method of management will be to set up 
autonomous boards with definite capital which will 
be responsible to the central government and 
endeavour to be self-supporting under a schedule of 
prices and wages fixed by the Central Government. 
There would be a general Board of Industries which 
will supervise the work of these particular Boards 
-and enforce the policies laid down by the Federal 
<3rovernment. 

There would be a big class of industries w’hich 
"Would have to be owned and worked jointly by the 
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Central and Provincial governments All forms of 
transport will have to come under this category* 
There would have to be a Central Transport Board 
consisting of representatives of all the governments 
concerned which will own all the major ports, 
shipping, railways, and aeroplanes Motor transport 
may be allowed to be a provincial monopoly but 
subject to the control of the Central Transport 
Board in all matters concerning the division of 
traffic between motor tiaffic and the other forms of 
transport River and canal traffic can bo dealt with 
on the same lines 


Minerals would form Provincial monopolies but 
their conservation and exploitation is a matter of 
All-India importance and prices and freights v7iU 
have to oe fixed with the consent of the Central 
Government which will also be the proper agency 
for research and education in connection with the* 
development of the mineral resources of the country- 
Wifhm the province, the bigger industries will 
be state undertakings managed by autonomous- 
boards filectncity, mining and metallurgy, 
tiles and chemicals will fall under this category ^ 
Normally the province will be a protected market 
for the local manufactures and agreements will be 
necessary between rival provinces producing tbe 
same article for the sharing of the market in th® 
other provinces There will have to be a centra 
advisory board for dealing w ith such marketiu? 
problems 
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It -would not be advantageous to make all 
industries provincial state undertakings There 
would have to be regional organisations for the 
purpose They may be constituted in two ways 
Co operative undertakings of workers running their 
own factory may be allowed Another type of 
CO operative enterprise in which the primary share- 
holders will be the village soviets and the municipal 
councils may be formed to conduct local enterprises 
In both cases, there will be audit and supervision by 
the Provincial Government 

There would also be some industries which the 
municipal councils and the village panchayats will 
be able to lun by themselves The food and entertain- 
ment industries will fall into this categorv They 
would run the cinemas and hotels and theatres, 
making of biscuits and jams fruit preservation, 
etc 


While most of the power industries will be 
owned by public agencies of one or other forms 
indicated above there would still be some scope for 
private initiative Co operative enterprise should be 
welcomed and encouraged Artisans would be 
encouraged with modern implements Even private 
corporations would be permitted in industries where 
public effort will not have the necessary freedom 
nnd elasticity Thus publication of books, production 
of films, and manufacture of musical instruments may 
he left to private enterprise Public enterprise would 
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not be excluded from this field but private corpora 
tions may be necessary to stimulate healthy 
variety 

Banking and Insurance will require complicated 
treatment Generally they also have to conform to 
the types outlined for the industries Central and 
exchange banks will belong to the central govern 
ment while the provincial banks will be run by the 
provincial government Co operative industries will 
be financed by co-operative banks Big towns may 
be allowed to run their own banks while the needs 
of the village industries will be met by branches of 
the provincial state banks The scope for insurance 
will be considerably extended Social insurance 
will be treated in another chapter. So far 
as industrial insurance is concerned, marine 
insurance will have to be undertaken by the central 
government while fire, motor and other insurance 
will be provincial Agricultural insurance will 
develop greatly in socialist India The villag® 
Soviet will insure every cultivator against floods 
and droughts by collecting a small premium for 
the purpose and the panchayats will be grouped 
in convenient regions according to crops and 
irrigation sources for forming insurance units fo*" 
this purpose 

The association of workers in the management 
of industries will be on essential feature of sociahs 
industry. But, except in co operative undertaking® 
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•the responsibility cannot be shared and the workers 
will have to be content with an advisory role. The 
•trade unions will have a right to criticise the 
■management and there would be some machinery to 
investigate these complaints. As there would be no 
private owners, the managing staff will also consist 
of workers and there would not be the present 
antagonism between labour and management. But 
as Soviet Russia has found, discipline is even more 
necessary in a socialist regime than in capitalist 
industry. In the latter, discipline is maintained by 
punishments and rewards. They cannot have the 
same place in socialised industries though even there 
efficiency will mean promotion. Voluntary disci- 
pline based on an intimate knowledge of the worlcing 
of their concern and the certainty that their views 
will be given the -most careful consideration will 
'Certainly raise the efficiency of the worker. Hence 
it will be part of the routine of every socialist 
concern to educate the. worker to understand the 
work he has to do and to convince him that he is 
working not for the profit of any class but for the 
T)enefit of the whole community. Naturally the 
wages will be fixed in consultation with the unions 
and also the allocation of profits between the 
workers and the state. 

It will thus be seen that socialism does not mean 
•^uy single owner or type of managament. There 
‘Will be a multiplicity of agencies. But all of them 
^ould be producing for use and not for profit and 
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thi" will be the fundamental difference ‘If 

present capitalist system and a socia is 
There w ould have to be strict accounting ana 
adjustment of costs and prices But the purp 
such accounting will be radically di 
would not measure the utility of any m u 
the return it makes on the capital inves e 
by its capacity to utilise natural resources 
neighbourhood to produce articles of 8 ®“'^ , ^ of 
Even capitalist states have found m the ^ 
shipping and other industries that it is shot ® 
to insist on profit from every unit of an m 
To the extent an accounting loss represents 
or inefficiency, it is a mattei to bo ,50 

promptly But so far as it represents merely a 
natural factors relatno to a more fortunately J y 
unit of this same industry, the value of the in 
has to bo decided by considerations other 
immediate profit or loss This principle is recogn 
in Indm with roferonco to irrigation works In 
proMtico there are work*< which are clashed u 
ductivo in the sense that the charges that ^ 
reasonably collected from the ryots do not 
pirticular return from the capital invested 
the works are abandoned it would result in the 


Nation of nulhons b\ increasing pressure on 

.. . »ix. /xf indu'? 


tb« 

[ig pressui%> ''•'.j.,,* 

noighliounng areas The same is true of j;(v< 
aho If an industrj can pa> the mimmuni 
and proNido for the depreciation of its plant. 
producliNO m the real and fundamental sense 
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profit IS the tribute paid by the workers and con- 
sumers for the supposed virtue of having saved the 
original capital Even a socialist state may run 
its enterprises at a profit, but this will be returned in 
the form of social services When an industry cannot 
yield any profit, it would not be condemned or 
scrapped unless the workers can be absorbed in a 
better fashion in a new industry Work for the 
citizen and the social utility of the product will be the 
ultimate tests applicable in a socialist system On 
the other hand, no amount of profit should induce 
socialist India to promot‘d harmful industries like 
intoxicating liquors While capitalism has promoted 
production and invention, it has done so without any 
legard to the utilities of things It has promoted an 
ever increasing diversion of capital and labour to 
sterile and harmful industries like cosmetics and 
quack medicines patented under fanciful names and 
marketed through unscrupulous advertisement If 
Great Britain’s expenditure on alcoholic drinks, 
tobacco, cosmetics and similar non utilities is deduct 
©d from hei nat onal income, the standard of life of 
the British people will be found to be not so enviable 
after all The perversion of work and wealth is as 
great a blot oA capitalism as its tendency to favour 
the selfish and the unscrupulous sections of the 
people This evil, while pernicious many country, is 
a calamity m India where crores have to go without 
the minimum of food, clothing and housing In 
adia, industry will be even more parasitic than in 
other capitalist countries unless it is socialised 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 

Modern capitalirm is dominated 
Financiers than genuine industrialists. ' .gj 

"trial engineers, chemists and scientists are re g 
more and more to the background and sPf 
Bwindlers play with production and distnbuu 
a largo scale in order to have their commission 
India, the industrial entrepreneur never came 
existence. This country marched jjap 

Medievalism into finance capitalism. Hence ^ ' 
industry has always been dominated by 
without any knowledge of the industrial Pt 
and without any vital interest in the P’'°"J° .. ,j^,o 
science and rcsoaroh. It has been purely i™' _ 

and has contributed no element of 
Japan, .an intense nationalist spirit, sovornni 
control, and the need to compete against " j,a5 
combined to produce a degree of efiioioncy .jgts 

been a wonder to the world. The Indian cap 
have nothing similar to show on their acooun 
managing agency system, which may bo saw 

■soecially Indian, is merely a corruption , 

X":^'burden on industry. It - 
private coal mine owners P/o^'f waste- 

ai-orkitig of railway Mlljeri^ ^"7000 the higlf' 
ful management of the Indian Railnajs, 
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staff of which is more or less an extension of 
the Indian Civil Service, state- worked collieries have 
often produced cheaper coal. 

Socialism means the extinction of all kinds of 
financial speculation Instead of finding capital 
through devious ways and paying commission at 
every stage before this capital is converted into 
industrial plant, socialist India will allot a pan of 
her annual income for capital expenditure Private 
individuals will be allowed to save but tins 
saving will not be considered such a virtue as to 
justify ahigh leward In capitalist society, saving 
a Virtue second only to swindling If a person 
can save a lakh of rupees, his family becomes- 
entitled to a permanent pension of 3, 4 or 5 hundred 
rupees per month This absurdity will cease But 
savings will be safeguarded and no one will be 
allowed to wallc away with them as often happens 
to be the case now No interest will be paid or there 
■will only be nominal interest 

If industrialisation is attempted at a moderate 
tempo, there would be no difficultj in finding the 
capital for it As in the case of the present capita- 
1 st system, it will consist partly of savings and. 
partly of credit But the savings will consist of a 
greater proportion of public savings and the savings 
individuals will play a very minor part The 
•Credit will also be much cheaper as it need be no 
^ere than is required for long term bank manage- 
®nt and a charge to cover losses 
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Accounting will be more scientific and complete 
“under a socialist system than under a capitalist 
system. In the latter facts are hidden and manipulat- 
ed in innumerable ways and the standard of value is 
liable to fluctuate widely. The disappearance of the 
gold standard, and the perilous state of the currency 
system in every country is, perhaps, the most convinc- 
ing proof of the bankruptcy of capitalism. It is 
clear that the price of gold or its possession has no 
vital connection with the economic activities of th® 
people and it cannot serve as a standard of value. 
A proper standard has to be based on a stable level of 
prices and a steady level of wages. Neither can be 
secured without complete control of production* 
distribution and prices. A managed currency 
an unplanned and uncontrolled economic system is * 
•contradiction which cannot last. After the last svar, 
•currency inflation made havoc of the distribution o 
wealth and income in most European countries an 
the same result may be expected after the presen 
war, unless the control now established over produc- 
iion and distribution is continued. Though in 
.aspects Fascism and Nazism ore reactionary* they 
have recognised the need for strict control 
management of national currencies and in spit® 
frequent predictions of disaster, both Germany c® 
Italy have been getting on without any 
.Soviet BoEsia has bean only too anxious to ‘ , 
her gold to those who still cling with supo«‘‘ 
iaith in tho yellow metal. 
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Free India will not tolerate the present link with 
the sterling for a moment. This means that the 
prices of Indian agricultural produce will be determin- 
ed by the needs of British industry and that the export 
trade which is insignificant compared with the vast 
internal trade will dominate the field. The principles 
on which socialist India will manage her currency 
system are fairly simple. The basic wages and 
prices of her principal products will be fixed and the 
<luantity of money will be such as to secure them 
within a small range of variations. As the producing 
and selling authorities will be public bodies, they 
will not be able to undersell one another and disturb 
the basis of the currency system. The prices and 
wages will be periodically revalued at intervals in 
■relation to technical and other changes. The 
present Reserve Bank will not be able to do this 
work satisfactorily. It will have to be liquidated 
and in its place a directorate consisting of represen- 
'tatives of the Central and Provincial governments 
will have to be instituted. The bank’s main work 
will have to be to maintain the internal price level 
^od fix foreign exchanges accordingly. The latter 
Would be an easy task as international trade will 
^ot be in private hands and will be subject to central 
•control. 

The present taxation system in India ie 
regressive and inelastic. In the provinces, excise 
^nd land revenue in the present form will have to be 
SWen up. A.t the centre, the salt tax will have ta 
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disappear and the customs revenue tgm 

Thus even under capitalist nationalism, 
will have to be radically altered But tto ^ 
of Congress ministries m many provinces a 
that It IS difficult to replace the existing ^0“ 
the orthodox fashion Socialist /main 

will be based on the general principle that tlie 
revenues of each part will have to be , fai- 

its business undertakings It should be pcs 
the central government to finance // /^ing, 
transport, posts and telegraphs, cen ta -ome 
and other industries The present passeng 
of the Indian Railways is one rupee p 
and postal income 4 as per head Ten 
list leconstruotion will double and m 

receipts Nationalised shipping will he a 
give substantial iniome and inter provinoia 
exchange banking which will be a f .^ern 

can yield considerable amounts The central b ^ 
ment will have its share in many industries a 
get a share of their profit 

The Provincial Governments will surrender tb 
land rei enuo to the a illage pancliayats w 
bear the cost of aillage services Alt “ 
industrial enterprises will bo provincia 
share which now goes to the financiers ' tio" 
the upkeep of the provincial government 
registration, md ngricultural and v etcrinarj 
to the villages will bo charged on a reason 
The Villogo panchayats will finance them 
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of the land revenue and the municipalities from 
^woicipal undertakings including housing, 
ihe -whole arrangement -will be flexible and the 
prosperity of governmental finances will be propor- 
tional to the business efficiency of its parts. 
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It IS admitted by 

India 13 m a very “„oe, tbe consumer 

condition and that aa a g to qoaWy ° 

has to pay without any that wi b 

even weiglit or tneasare lakHs of P® 

millions o£ small scale “be altered to any 

traders, this state of affairs canno ^ consumer 
great extent Both the P" and ^ 

have to suffer on this account .,-ted u ceutr 

the Government of India “^^^keting off” 

marketing ofScer and it is handled 

. , , 11, r,rr,Vilom but unless 11 ^ —cannot 


nal marketings j 

maravLuib it IS liauv‘ 

to deal with this problem but uni „iinn 

a more thorough going fashion, these 
do much 


Hfio grad'"® 

Rational marketing regm''=" and proPf^ 

uniformity of weights an m orope 

warehousing So far as ^..mtsownge'^" i 
concerned every village shou etored f ^0 

in which the harvested “"P “ '^innes couf ^ 
grading Accurate weighing should 

installed m these go*!®""' “tf. *^%®niroodiho= > , 
sold co^iperatively Tor special com ^^g,o„ 
vegetables and dairy produce, larb 
cooperatives may bo required 
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^agencies could also help marketing by building 
•central warehouses near the railway stations and 
the motor routes and providing special conveniences 
tor the preservation and transport of perishable 
-goods. 

It has been the experience of Soviet Russia as 
v*'ell as the capitalist countries that co operation is 
specially successful in trade and particularly in 
Tetail trade. In the smaller villages, it should be 
possible for a single co-operative store to supply all 
the things needed. But in the bigger villages and 
towns, a multiplicity of such stores may be necessary. 
They may be parallel and competitive as well as 
complimentary by dealing in particular kinds of 
goods. 

There will be no need for socialist India to 
prohibit private trading. The development of co- 
operative and other forms of public trading combined 
■with the progressive nationalisation of production 
will automatically and continuously restrict the scope 
lor private trade and this branch of capitalism will 
wither away without any special effort or compensa- 
"tion. Private trading, especially by hawkers and 
pedlars and dealers in curios and antiques, may 
continue even under socialism but the bulk of 
•commerce will be conducted by co-operative and 
state agencies. 

Under a socialist system, the foreign trade of 
India will be a state monopoly but delicate 
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adjustments will be neiaT 

-i. nfintral ^ , ^^ncisting .n 


adjustments will be noT 

ot the central and consisting ° ^ ,11 

Composite boards I be set 

representatives 0 b supervision of 
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representatives of bot i wi of a 

the provinces , ,y composed ba® 

Board of Trade r *be Government of 

Stores Depaitmentlo ,,,3 can mab 

shown that governm^ merchants and 0^^^ ^nie 

as efficiently as PC j uj quantities , satie”' 

economically as It buy s arg industnab ^ 

It has been pointed j^^guly 

Indian imiorts wi o c 

for factories owned by P ^ oilseeds „ lil*® 
•will continue to be ^ t^es an g to Ij® 

For each of tbeso commo'h may b^ ,„ti 

theoneforhcen=.ne Ae 

-‘Tf ":rd"arsrtho lorcgn t-d; 

-r “"aisrr coiieTr Vof 

„dl therefore simplify ro 
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•conditions. It would be a matter of cardinal 
importance to secure normal supplies of food-stuffs 
•and basic raw materials. For this purpose, it is 
necessary that stocks should be built up in 
prosperous years. At least one year’s supply of 
Tice, wheat, cotton and other commodities should be 
■stocked in special storehouses belonging to the 
provincial governments and should be used to 
regulate the prices and meet the needs of famine 
areas. 

The Indian tariff will be regulated mainly 
with a view to maintain the internal price level and 
its revenue aspect will take a secondary place. Even 
in Socialist India, a province may buy from outside 
things which are available from other provinces and 
■this freedom will be necessary to avoid provincial 
quarrels. But local produce would be secured a 
fair price and the tariff will have to be adjusted to 
^ive it a small price preference over imported goods. 
The adjustment of freight charges may be used in 
■the same way to give a small price preference to 
local producers within a province- 

Under the capitalist system, there can be 
“tremendous differences between the cost of produc- 
tion and the cost to the consumer. Prices of 
many articles are doubled and trebled before they 
reach the consumer. The tendency to adulteration 
•and deterioration of quality is also irresistible. A 
socialist system will avoid these evils- But it will 
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PART 4 

THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FRONT 
CHAPTER XV. 

EDUCAT/ON 

The building-up of adequate and efficient social 
services ia both the foundation and the objective of 
every scheme of radical political and econdmio 
reconatruction. It is needless to say that a proper 
system of education is indispensable. There has 
been endless discussion in India in recent years about 
education. Dissatisfaction has been nearly universal 
at the failure and inadequacy of the system built 
up by the British Government. Some new ideas 
have emerged. It is felt that the child in India 
should be educated not to despise the village life 
and manual labour but to play a vital part in the 
village of the future and do more efBcient labour. 
There is even greater consensus of opinion that the 
system of education imparted in secondary schools 
and universities which fits students mostly for 
clerical duties should be scrapped and made to fit 
in with the new objectives of a self-reliant and 
creative India. 

While these discussions have been of the great- 
est interest and value, they have been to some 
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extent unreal as they have “jf Jys\fmptinS 

account objective ‘j of India and the 

to forget the ^^ealu bringing any benefl 

astronomical 7 the 

to the entire peoide. the lot o th 

®®Tr ‘339 thi "“f v '9'^' 
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words, the total ’ . de thi’ 
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It IS obvious that it is wholly boside the point 
to talk wisely about schemes of education when the 
Jiational ability to enforce it all over the country is 
diminishing Two vital decisions should precede 
every other m the field of education W*ithin a 
specified time, say 3 years, every child between 
5 and 12 should be made to attend school It 
matters little, to start with, what soit of school it is 
or whether the teacher has been trained properly. 
The great thing should be that every child w at 
school and that every improvement in education will 
-automatically accrue to the entire population The 
second decision should be that m a similar period 
every adult below 40 or 45 years of age should be 
made literate For the achievement of both these 
ob 3 ects there should be intellectual conscription all 
over the country for the necessary period All 
•educated youths belonging to the rent or interest 
receiving classes should be recruited and made to i un 
tile schools free or on a small remuneration if their 
income la too small for their families Every village 
"Should be informed that if these two objectives are 
not attained within the prescribed time, it will be 
hable for a collective punitive fine which will be used 
by the higher authorities for the same purpose For 
^ beginning let there be complete freedom in the 
choice of teacheis so long as they have been educat- 
■^d up to a minimum standard Let there also be no 
■^tipuiation regarding school buildings, furniture, 
ooks or equipment Any pial or shady place ought 
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to suffice and let the teacher use any 

have been P«t to to tjon on 
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school for 6 crores of children is as big a job as can 
be attempted. 

It is obvious that one of the main purposes of 
secondary education is to provide teachers for 
the primary schools. It has already been pointed 
out that all the present 'secondary schools will be 
necessary for the purpose. But agriculture, industry 
and other social services will require trained workers 
and the task in this field is to build up new voca- 
tional institutions for them. The students will be 
recruited from the primary schools and to start with 
these schools will have to impart general education 
also and the course may have to be for five or six. 
years. But, as primary education advances and 
general education up to 14 becomes universal, the 
vocational schools will restrict the general education 
provided by them and reduce their courses to 3 or 4 
years. These secondary or polytechnic schools will 
provide all the normal workers in agriculture, 
industry, medicine, engineering, administration, etc. 

It is possible to estimate very roughly the number 
of technical workers who may be required. Each 
village ’will require one doctor and one agricultural 
oxpert. Though it may not need a full-timed civil, 
*P®chanical or electrical engineer, it is not an ex- 
O’ggerated estimate that on an average one of these 
ongineera can look after three villages and that the 
otal number of engineers will be the same as thfr 
octors. Industries, administration and other services- 
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may require about 10 lakhs of technical vforkers and 
hence, the total number of technical workers which 
the vocational schools will have to turn out will be 
in the neighbourhood of 1 J lakhs a year. Including 
the output of all professional colleges; the present 
supply is less than 10 per cent of this number. 


There are one lakh of students in the Indian 
Universities undergoing arts and science courses. 
But it is only a fraction of these who may be said to 
be undergoing real university training. The interm®' 
diate classes belong to the field of secondary 
education and many of the arts and science courses 
are useless and unnecessary. The university odu- 
catioiv should mean high technical knowledge an 
capacity for research and the minimum should b® 
the Honours or M.A. The present number is 
excessive but it may be advisable to 
smaller number by transferring the intermedia 
classes to the high schools and abolishing the pa 
courses. Post-graduate and research work will to 
the dominant field in university education. 


The village panchayats and municipalities w ^ 
naturally bo in charge of primary education. 
secondary and vocational schools should be 

distributed nil over the Province and 


In tho 


cally 

provincial government should run thorn- 
case of univorsitios, it would bo desirable to ^ 
them on an AU-India basis and for this 
•central organisation consisting of roprcscntati' 
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the central and provincial governments should be- 
set up Facilities for research should be the mam 
consideration for the location of the universities and 
unnecessary duplication should be avoided as far as- 
possible 

It IS of the essence of socialist reconstruction 
that education «hould be free in all stages and vp-here 
the student has to live away from his home, his 
boarding and lodging also should be free It is only 
through free education that real equality of oppor- 
tunity can be secured for all There would generally 
bo freedom of choice at the secondary stage but 
admission to the universities will have to be strictly 
restricted to those who show fitness for advanced 
education 

It 18 only through the acceptance of the general 
principle of co education in all stages that girls can 
get equal opportunities with boys Where the 
numbers can justify them, there should be no 
objection to separate institutions, especially at the 
secondary stage Co education involves that 
teachers also should be mixed The ideal arrange 
ment for primary education is to have four teacher 
schools m which two will be women teachers In 
niixed secondary schools there should be a fair pro. 
portion of women teachers The problem of sex 
relations is delicate and difficult and there will 
always be much difference of opinion as to how 
®-r freedom of social intercourse can be permitted 
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Tvithout degenerating into I'*’®''®® ^ ’’which has 
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obtained in the past in Hindu an M ^ 

an utter impossibility India ha P j j^^yery, 
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only through the educationa^lmstitut.0 

teachers in primary schools ®bould b „ 
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and Woman in Socialist India 

f i->m 9 In tci^ni 

Where is the money ®°'”® 5 this chapter 

of cash, the reconstruction advocated m ^^p^„d.ture 
may easily cost ten t™®® ® thinkmS rr’” 

“n education But a little deeper ton 

show that the cost of eduction s Ind>» ^ 

hution of work. The surplu b ^ ^ of » f® 

so great that a diversion of the “ il not affect 
lakhs of the population f®® ®'l^®‘^d therefore, ‘he 

the laboui supply to other tol l analysis, d 

real cost W.11 be little. I" *b®Xorpart ®f 

only amount to the handing 
“come to the intelligentsia for eerviee 
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ifEALTfl AND MEDICAL RELIEF. 

Tho organisation of the health of the nation is 
obviously even more important than the spread of 
•education. But it is a moio difficult and slower 
work It does not consist of more organisation of 
health and medical services An adequate discussion 
of this problem involves the consideration of tho 
birth and death rates, nutrition, housing, water- 
supply, drainage and above all the traditional and 
-superstitious practices of the people They will just 
fie touched in this chapter 

Annually, there are about a crore of live births 
besides about 2 lakhs of still births Of this crore of 
children born alive, about 16 lakhs die before they 
are one year old and another II lakhs before they are 
five years old Including these, there are annually 
nearly 64 lakhs deaths leaving an increase of popu 
lation of 36 lakhs or 1 per cent per annum So long 
hfe IS produced and destroyed in this abundance, 
"the Vital energies of the Indian people cannot be 
successfully diverted to the task of making hfe fuller 
^nd richer It is also true to say that unless life is 
niade fuller and richer, neither the birth rate nor the 
death rate can be materially altered This vicious 
circle has to be pierced at both ends It has been 
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observed that increase in vg^birfuate 

prosperity results in slowing down and 

I more determined attack ,e "fage to 

the raising of the minimum g ^ the birth 
18 for girls and dl for boys control is a 

rate The question of ^'^adical opinion 

difficult and delicate one Scientifi 
has not been able to ascertain yet 
effects Some European nations are fjntioally 

ed at their declining ^til-rates and am f 

tijing to avert what some of them 
national suicide But a modera of excessive 

for spacing of births obvious that 

maternity seems to be justified , ,t cannot 

till the masses are far better ® ® n question 

become a factor gooialist India to 

There will be plenty of time for Socialist 

consider the question scientifically ^0 

The question of death tate h®P®® ® ganitatio® 
the birthrate and partly on ""‘1*““" ,„dicatinB 
I'id medical relief The followmg figur®®J„ 
the causes of mortality m India h , b 

fcom the Annual Report °f he 
Commissioner of India for 1930 , 1 G lah'” 

^ho died in that year, ®h°'®™ ®lai „d 

\'“‘'™“282TathrrcsJ.rator?d.;oases 193^^^^^^^ 

“rroIthisrS.:;. Preventihlo 
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The problems of nutrition, housing, water- 
supply, and drainage are intimately connected with 
economic planning and this has been dealt with in 
earlier chapters It is enough to say that very few 
towns have proper drainage schemes Only four 
towns in the province of Madras have such schemes 
in operation and the position is not different in other 
provinces As to protected water supply, out of 78 
towns with a population of over 50,000 only 61 had 
such supply in 1936, out of 86 towns with a popula- 
tion between 30,000 and 50,000 only 46 had it, and 
out of 1,134 smaller towns only 143 could boast of 
clean drinking water There is no need to speak of 
the villages They know little of sanitation and 
drink any water they get 

Medical relief is perhaps better organised in 
India than health or sanitation Still, even here 
only the fringes of the vast rural areas have been 
touched As against 2,112 urban hospitals and 
dispensaries, there were only 2,112 in rural areas. 
As the urban institutions serve also the surrounding 
rural areas, these numbers do not indicate the 
relative proportion of the populations provided with 
uiedical facilities , but it is obvious that an enormous 
number of villages have to be content with the 
rough and ready treatment of the focal vaids and 
l^hysicians It is estimated that there are from 35,000 
to 40,000 qualified doctors in India or one doctor for 

000 of the population At least ten times the 
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number will be required if there is to be adequate 
provision for medical relief in this country The 
question of extending facilities for medical education 
and the final solution of the controversy between 
the rival claims of so called indigenous systems of 
medicine are matters of vital importance 

The controversies about rival systems of medi- 
cine are largely futile and meaningless The 
medicines of the indigenous physicians can be put to 
the objective test and their utility scientifically 
tested There can be no two systems so far as the 
basic knowledge of the human body is concerned 
nor two sets of symptoms for any disease. Hence 
Medicine, in so far as it is a science based on actual 
observation and experiment, has to be an indivisible 
whole The real basis of complaint against the 
allopathic doctors is that they do not bring an open 
mind towards the actual effects of the old methods 
oi treatment and that there are no proper facilities 
to conduct research regarding their efficacy, with a 
view to their incorporation in modern medicine. 
These defects have to be remedied but to have two 
01 more systems of medical education or multiple 
types of doctors, no two of which understand the 
language of the other, will result m waste and 
confusion. 

There is another idea going round the country 
tliat only one quality of doctor should bo produced m 
our medical institutions In Madras, for instance* 
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■the L.M.P. course has been aboUshed and medical 
standards unified. This is no doubt a desirable 
reform but the supply of the requisite number of 
•doctors is no less necessary. In capitalist India' the 
•existing poor supply has already reached the satura- 
tion point. But socialist reconstruction will require a 
tiumber of the order of ten times the present supply, 
^nd, in the earlier stages at least, the medical course 
may have to be shortened and the students recruited 
an earlier age. 

The mental and psychological change of 
^.ttitude of the people towards health and oleanline*ss 
is as important as the building up of external 
facilities. Hindu tradition, for instance, has pre- 
•scribed a high code for cleanliness of the body and 
■the kitchen and the living portions of the dwelling- 
house. But it is hopelessly defective regarding the 
■disposal of excreta and communal cleanliness. 
Houses and villages have no provision for sanitary 
conveniences and in many parts dirty clothes are put 
after bathing. Poverty has much to do with 
this state of affairs but the creation of a new 
■tradition is equally important. 

The eradication of beliefs in spirits, mantras and 
•charms is another essential part in a campaign for 
health and hygiene. So long as these superstitions 
i in relation to cholera, smalUpox, plague and 

I ■fther epidemics their control and eradication will 
■ ® an uphill task. An intensive and nationwido 
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campaign against these super'^titions will bear great 
fruit and no time should be lost in inaugurating it 

The mam items of the socialist programme of 
health can be briefly outlined They are the 
reduction of the birth rate bj half and the death 
rate by a third which will reduce the increase of 
population from 1 to f per cent per annum, tb®' 
provision of one doctor per village who u ill also look 

after the sanitation and\italstatisticsofthoviIlagej 

the replanning and rebuilding of the villages 
to^ ns with adequate facilities for water supply 
drainage a new tradition of cleanliness, and ^ 
plentiful supply of milk, vegetables and soap* 

As m the case of elementary education, it 
onlj through voluntarj ma«s action on the part o 
the Milages themselves that tins programme can bo 
successfully carried out Tlio other agencies can 
merclj fitimulato, educate and proMdo facilities b> 
training the necessary number of doctor* 
and nurses Competition and friendly 
lietwoon tliOMlIagcs can do a great deal in this fie 
and c\orj step should bo taken to promote soci 
competition It should bo possible to classif> * 
Milages and to%\ns overj joar in various 
nccorihng to their endeavours to promote 
and hjgiono und an unceasing propaganda sUou'd^^ 
mmnlaincd to induce the lazier ones to catcb 
with the rest The Provincial Go\cmmcnts m 
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onlvhv^thB ^°*has. howover, to he done 
ofnm,V^ Owing to the lack 

full benefit Betting the 

-n KT -u sums which are now spent on 

public health. 



CHAPTER XVII 


SOCIALISM AND LIBERTY. 

When food, health and education liave 
made secure, adeq.uate, universal and 
ground is cleared for a real discussion o r 
So long ds any of these is precarious or 
there can be no real liberty of any 
When liberty is praised m capitalist 
generally means the liberty of propertie P 
E\ en this is of a very abstract and restric 
Freedom m modern society is a matter ® 
planning and organisation and is not mere a 
from interference The freedom of 
organisation and the press can now bo onjoye 
by thoeo who have the leisure and the mon ^ 
organise public meetings, own printing press0 
spend substantial sums on travelling and rai 
and motor faro Theoretically, 

can do those things through combination bu , 
most of them are lU fed, uneducated and dis 
In incessant family worries, they natural!) « 
tiio moneyed men to run their organisation®. P''^ 
and no\\ spapers In politics, freedom is s^u 

consist of IiaMnga \oto to bo used at intor\a 

tho benefit of the cln««es ^^ho o'cploit the ordi^^ 
voters In tho field of economics, itisrcdu 
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^he farcical right to strike and to starve Is there 
Wonder that millions have preferred to throw 
away this scarecrow of liberty for the spacious 
promises of adventurers who propose security of food 
and equal slavery for the rich and poor alike ’ 

It should be possible for socialism to evolve a 
fuller and more positive conception of liberty for 
which every one will fight and give his life, if 
necessary, without any hypnotic propaganda or 
coercion If socialism is achieved through peaceful 
methods, this liberty also would be of the essence of 
the process It would be an ample justification to 
prefei the slower tempo of non violent evolution 
towards socialism 

The first and most primary liberty is to give 
the worker a voice in the economic processes which 
absorb most of his time and energies The industrial 
worker should have an effective part in the conduct 
of the affairs of his factory and the agricultural 
worker in that of the farm in which he works. 
There should bo a workers’ council attached to every 
factory and agricultural farm which will have the 
right of advising the management in all matters 
Except m the case of co operative undertakings 
which supply their own capital and bear thoir own 
losses, this council cannot have the ultimate voice* 
but ordinarily, its views will prevail while in matters 
of difference there would bo an apiMial to the 
authority in which the formal ownership of the 
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factory or farm is vested. The workers’ council will 
be elected by the workers either generally or y 
groups doing different kinds of work according 
the nature of the work. 

In the political field, the active participation of 
the people should be secured by the autonomy o ^ 
village panehayats and municipal councils avin ^ 
large resources and functions and by^ means o 
referendum on all important issues on which 
in the central or provincial legislatures 
divided. As there would be no propertied m 
to mislead or corrupt the electorate, the , ^ 

and decision by the voters themselves of ^ i 

political and economic issues will be a 
instrument of adult education. 

To secure positive freedom of thought, 
should be public meeting places, open and c ose . 
which can be rented to any group on a nomina 
Similarly, there should be state printing 
which should print any book or pamphlet on 
payment of the cost provided they do not 
any law. When there is any dispute regarding 
propriety of any publication, free legal decision y 
impartial authority should be available- Co-opera 
societies for running newspapers and journals 
owning printing presses should bo encouraged- 
only limitations to this freedom should bo 
from direct or indirect inoitomont to ''‘ 0 '“"'°’ “ 
anco of malicious slander, and temperate ana 
language. 
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Religious freedom is a more complicated busi- 
ness. There can be no question that every one should 
e absolutely free to believe what he likes regarding 
Clod, Soul or the life after death. Normal discussion 
o-nd propagation of these views should not be inter- 
fered with. But ownership of property by religious 
bodies, organised conversion, claim of religion to 
regulate marriage, inheritance and other matters 
require careful handling. The right to do propa- 
ganda against religion in general or against a 
particular religion is also not an easy matter to 
decide. So far as property is concerned, religious 
bodies could no more be allowed to become rentiers 
than private individuals. The only landed property 
which any religious group is entitled to own should 
be the temples, mosques, churches, prayer halls, 
libraries, etc-, which are necessary for its religious 
functions. Funding of donations at a State bank 
without interest should be allowed but the manage- 
ment of such funds should vest in a democratically 
'Constituted body of the members of the group 
‘Concerned. Civil matters like marriage should be 
regulated by civil law common to all alike though 
religious ceremonies in addition to conformity with 
kbe chii 

custom. While individual conversions should be 
freely permitted, no active canvassing for conversion 
or denunciation of other religions to promote it can 
be allowed. 
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The problem of social freedom is even more 
complicated, for, it lies in the region of emotional 
reactions which cannot be regulated by law or 
social organisation. Still, the abolition of the fear 
of poverty and destitution, education and secularisa- 
tion of the laws of marriage and divorce will bring 
about a great degree of emancipation 
innumerable and unnecessary fetters by which the 
Indian, be he a Muslim or a Hindu, is bound. 

Socialism does not involve absolute equality 
income for every ono and any such idea is altogether 
impracticable. Still, gross inequalities have a 
corroding effect on the mind. The nationalisation 
of the instruments of production will cut off th®" 
main source of economic inequality. Tiio salaries 
and wages payable in any organised business should 
bo subject to a maximum and a minimum, the 
former being, say, no more than ton times the latter. 
There should also bo a maximum prescribed mr 
inheritance by any person, tho rest being taken 
over by the State. There would bo very few c*i?^ 
for the application of nny such law. 

The rule of law and tho freedom from arrest or 
punishment except in accordance witli duo legal pn> 
ecs'^cs underlies every other liberty. Tills ^ 
depends upon how tlio laws are made and how t j > 
are enforced. It has already Iwon suggested 
democratic legislatures nro not siifficiont and 
important laws should bo subaiiltod to tlie 
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directly through a referendum This is particularly 
necessary in the case of laws restricting ordinary civil 
liberties. In capitalist society 3ustice is so costly 
that the ordinary man prefers to suffer rather than 
Vindicate his rights through the courts Unless justice 
IS free and swift, it will continue to be a costly luxury 
for the fa\ cured few With private property in land 
and machinery, many causes of litigation will vanish 
in socialist society. But the existence of a strong 
and independent legal profession and an impartial 
Judiciary will be even more necessary than now* 
The practice now obtaining of payment to lawyers 
individually by parties will both be impossible and 
undesirable in a society which consists entirely of 
workers with strictly limited incomes. The legal 
profession should be organised as an autonomous 
public corporation which will pay its members and 
the fees in any particular case will be paid to the 
corporation by the factory, farm or other economic 
unit to which the individual belongs. Where the 
penalty does not include imprisonment, the a^eo- 
ciation concerned may recover the cost by a small 
^cvy on the vages or the salary of the worker. In 
serious cases, the cost of defence as well as the 
prosecution ill hai e to bo borne by the provincial 
Bovernment. 

It Will be seen from the foregoing that the 
incept of Uhorty in modern society is not a simple 

and the habit of looking upon it as mere 
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abstention from oppression on the part of the state 
is due to its being considered to bo the privilege of 
the propertied classes. Real freedom is like the 
free motion of a motor car. It results from the 
perfect co-ordination of economics, politics and 
education. In the last analysis, only the voluntary 
acceptance of the principles of non-violence and 
self-restraint on the part of a majority of a 
community can secure freedom for its members. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


SOCIALISM AND CULTURE. 

One of the serious objections generally brought 
against socialism is that it is materialistic This is 

to two reasons One is the use of the phrase 
dialectical materialism * to describe the method of 
historical analysis expounded by Karl Marx It if 
true that he tried to show that the mainspring of 
historical developments is the economic structure of 
society at a certain time and the technical resources 
at the disposal of that society It was not the theory 
of Karl Marx that othei factors like religion, race 
and culture had not their place but only that they 
came after the primary purpose of producing and 
distributing the fundamental necessaries of life It 
IS difficult to see how this obvious truth can be 
denied. But it has nothing to do with the notion 
that socialism is matenahstic It is capitalism that 
has installed Mammon as the highest of all Gods 
The main pursuit of man in capitalist society is to 
become rich and through it to force other men to 
minister to his needs and vanity. 

The second reason uhj socialism is thought to 
be matenahstic is that socialists are always thinking 
and speaking of material welfare while capitalist 
thinkers and speakers prefer to speak about art, lite 
rature, philosophy and religion This is to a certain 
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extent true. But the cause is quite different. Under 
capitalism, most of the writers either belong to the 
leisured classes or are seeking to obtain their good- 
will. It would not do to remind these favoured few 
that literature, art, beauty and comfort are practi- 
cally non-existent to the vast majority whose sole 
■task in this world is to labour for the benefit of a 
small class. Only religion has tried to console the 
poor, but oven religion has generally been made the 
tool of the capitalist to exploit the rest. There is 
no church, temple or mosque which does not fawn 
before the rich. 


When a man is sick, health is his only prooccu* 
pation. When the indispensable material framework 
of society is rotten, to repair it lias to bo the main 
work of every reformer. This is exactly the posi- 
tion of the socialist. It is shameful that in this 
fertile world, man should ask for food and not havo 
it or that ho should seek for work and not find it- It 
is the indispensable pro-roquisito of any docent civ'ili* 
sation that so far as prime nccossitios of life are 
concerned, man should bo ns careless and free as any 
animal. It is true that in tlioir enthusiasm some 
socialists like to picture a state of society in which 
every one will bo surrounded by every matori.al 
luxury. Tills picture is neither inherent in socia- 
lism nor is it even true to its spirit. In any case. 
Indian fociali^m can ha%’o nothing to do with it. With 
hardly one acre per he.id of cultiv.atod land and 
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If the masses of India are freer! 
poverty and illiteracy, literature and art w^l 
almost limitless scope for expansion. No s nT 

thfs°'r'^'‘‘“’"“' ‘“■‘■angement will suffice to cope wUh 
this expansion. The various organs of the 
atate will maintain printing presses which will n^ffit 
ot only the books and journals liked n 
authorities but every other not proscribed bv la * 
payment of reasonable charges re- ' 
societies of niitliors and journalists, academt°™*‘''° 
versitics and even individual schools and 
will bo oncourngKl to publish books and^ .a°'lage8 
There would be substantial public PriL^”"!"^'' 
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■would enable talented authors not supported by any 
organisation to develop their genius. There should 
be no surprise if socialist India should require as 
literary workers, a number, larger than the entire 
present output of our universities. If the 
capita expenditure on books and newspapers and 
magazines is no more than Rs. 2, the industry will 
involve Rs. 70 crores and if only 30 per cent of this 
accrues to literary workers, it would suffice to main- 
tain 3 lakhs of workers on an average remuneration 
of Rs 700 per year. 

Perhaps, the greatest service done by religJOii 
to humanity is the spread of music. In this country^ 
religion has been propagated mainly through music. 
This widespread love of music will got enormous 
stimulus under socialism- In fact, music is the art 
par excellence for this country. Painting, statuary, 
architecture and other arts will also have their places 
but they will occupy a subordinate place if only for 
the reason that they cannot be developed on a scale 
to reach the masses. But simple music should be an 
essential part of education and youths of both sexes 
who have got a taste for it should bo carefulb 
selected and trained. Many forms of music, 
especially group music, have to bo developed accord- 
ing to our own genius and there is no doubt tna 
music will play a great part in socialist India. 

Comfort and luxury are in a dlfTorcnt 
from literature, art or science. It is wrong to 
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to do so The village radio should be a source of 
communal en 3 oym 0 nt and it should ba located lo ^ 
luce park with pretty lawns so that the peopl® 
could sit in the open in the cool evenings after a 
hot day and hear the news, songs and stones 
broadcast by the radio 

The omema theatres m towns should be owned 
by the municipalities as they will be a source of 
increasing revenue. The films should however be 
made by cooperative societies of artistes or other 
special corporations in order to encourage originality. 
The technical training necessary for the business 
should be given by the universities and the edu- 
cational authorities should have an organisation in 
each province to make educational films The rural 
areas should have theatres owned by groups of 
village Panohayats It is possible to have open air 
theatres without any entrance fee if the villagers 
agree to a small entertainment tax and this will be 
in accordance with our tradition, as in ancient India 
Tillage theatricals were free and financed by common 
funds 

Nazi Germany, in spite of its cruelty and bru 
tality in many directions has done a great service 
by popularising the notion of strength through joy 
This phrase exactly depicts the vital needs of India 
The Indian people have nothing to learn of truth or 
gentleness from ihrey have, however, 

ahvar® lacked strength and the joy of hfo To give 
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i;hem in the simplest and most natural fashion must 
he a task of special importance for Socialist India. 
The hill stations and other beautiful places should 
be banded over to public trusts and the village 
panohayats and the municipalities should be 
encouraged to build quarters for their citizens who 
may be sent in batches for health and pleasure. 
Cheap travel and scientific arrangements for 
catering and other comforts will also be a matter for 
-serious consideration in the attempt to enrich the 
life of the people. 
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to do so The village radio should be a source of 
communal eajoyment and it should be located lu a 
nice park with pretty lawns so that the people 
could sit in the open in the cool evenings after a 
hot day and hear the news, songs and stones 
broadcast by the radio 

The cinema theatres m towns should be owned 
by the municipalities as they will be a source of 
increasing revenue. The films should however be 
made by cooperative societies of artzates or other 
special corporations in order to encourage originality. 
The technical training necessary for the business 
should be given by the universities and the edu- 
cational authorities should have an organisation in 
each province to make educational films The rural 
aieas should have theatres owned by groups of 
village Panohayats It is possible to have open air 
theatres without any entrance fee if the villagers 
agree to a small entertainment tax and this will be 
in accordance with our tradition as in ancient India 
village theatricals were free and financed by common 
funds 

Nazi Germany, in spite of its cruelty and bru 
tahty in many directions, has done a groat service 
by popularising the notion of strength through jo>j 
This phrase exactly depicts the vital needs of India 
The Indian people have nothing to learn of truth or 
gentlenosS from others Tuey have, liowovof, 
alw iy» lacked strength and the joy of hfo To give 
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of labour for agricultural processes When education 
IS organised and children are withdrawn from agri- 
cultural labour, the present unemployed will be 
able to find work. This will involve, of course, 
•seasonal unemployment for the agriculturists and 
this IS really the essential problem of India so far as 
unemployment is concerned Industrialisation on 
the capitalist model will, in due course, produce the 
far more difficult problem of total unemployment ; 
hut if industrialisation is achieved on a socialist basis 
it need never arise at all The location of factories, 
the regulation ofsliifts and other labour problems 
■should be settled in a manner which will provide 
•the maximum work to the agriculturist, in poorer 
areas in their off season 
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HELP TO THE OLD AND THE UNFORTUNATE 
One of the most sorrowful features of modern 
India is the ever increasing number of beggnrs* 
The census of 1931 gave the figure of 14 lakhs bu 
there is no doubt that this number represents but n 
fraction of those who are utterly destitute and are 
dependent on uncertain and indiscriminate public 
charity. One cannot go to any sacred place m 
India without being besieged by an endless stream 
of beggars of all ages and in every condition of 
ancemia. ilUhealth, disease and distress. The British 
Government in India has w'lsely restrained from 
attempting to tackle this problem ns beyond its 
capacity. Though there has boon much talk among 
nationalists regarding measures to end this dis- 
graceful state of tilings, they have never had the 
chance to come into grips with It, the short period 
of tlio Congre«53 regimes being taken up by more 
pressing problems of the middle and lower middle 
classes. 

Destitution is duo to unemployment, old nge. or 
physical inc.apncily duo tosickneo®, accident orotlior 
cau^c^. One of the ndvant.ngc's of an agricultural 
country i** ihvrc need be no total unemploy- 

ment. In certain sen-ons there in actual deficiency 
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should have schemes of public works ready for each 
area to be taken up during times of famine and 
flood. It may b© possible for the villages to getsomo' 
v,'ork even from very old people as watchmen, 
gardeners, etc. 

In urban areas and the power industries, it 
should be possible to have unemployment and 
sickness insurance on a scientific basis. The- 
organised industries will certainly provide for old 
age and sickness, and to some extent for uneraploy~ 
ment, but in the case of the last, provincial 
governments’ assistance may be necessary. 

In socialist society, the tendency to save will 
not be so great as under capitalist society. It would, 
therefore, be desirable to insist on compulsory life 
insurance for all. The premia will be deducted from 
the salaries and wages and will form the fund out 
of which pensions are paid to old people and 
orphans. In the earlier stages this fund wiii bo 
available as capital for industrialisation. Assuming 
that only one member in each family is insured for 
Rs. 100, the annual premium at the rate of Rs. 4 per 
policy will amount to the handsome total of 28 crorcs 
of rupees. There should be option to insure for 
larger amounts subfect to a maximum for each 
family of two or three thousand rupee*’. Each 
village and town will insure Us members but it will 
reinsure itself with the Provincial Government who- 
will have a Insurance Board to deal with 
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If there is a doctor for every village or even a group 
of three or four villages, this is not so difficult as it 
may appear at first sight The real trouble will be 
in the deep family affections and the habit of the 
people to put up with such diseases A prehminary 
campaign to educate the people of the suicidal nature 
of this toleration towards infectious and inheritable 
diseases n ill be necessary 

Religious mendicancy is such an established 
institution that it would require careful tackling* 
But house to house begging should be strictly prohi- 
bited and it should bo the duty of religious and 
charitable organisations to look after those who 
have taken vows of poverty. 

A deep feeling of the sanctity of human life is 
at the basis of social life and the feeling against 
suicide and its legal proliibition are normally just. 
But this feeling should not be reduced to an absur»y 
dity b> trj mg to keep alive those who sufTer from^‘ 
ineradicable and intense pain and uho^o death w 
bo a morc> to themselves and to others In 
cases there should bo some procedure b> which ♦ 
persons concerned and his relations arc entitled 
put an end to useless suflbnng 



PART 5 

the struggle for socialism 

CHAPTER XX 

SWABAJ AND SOCIALISM 

In the foregoing chapters, an attempt has been 
'ttiadeto indicate a programme of socialist reconstruc- 
"tion on the assumption that such reconstruction can 
be made peacefully and without a proletarian 
revolution. It is not claimed that the picture is 
complete or that it cannot be varied. It is largely 
suggestive and illustrative but it can be asserted 
with some degree of certainty that if at all India 
is to establish socialism non*violently, she will 
have to go about it along the lines indicated. In 
this and succeeding chapters, the far more difficult 
question of political strategy will be dealt with. It 
is tempting to avoid this controversial section but 
this book is not intended to be a mere utopia and it 
is essential to point out how the ideas contained in 
it can be materialised under the objective conditions 
obtaining at present. The first and foremost ques- 
tion is the relation of the national dream of Swaraj 
to Socialism. 

It is a half-truth to say that nil talk of socialism 
should wait till the advent of Swaraj. A great 
battle has been fought in the Indian National 
Congress over the word Swaraj. Gandhiji has 
always contended that it is useless to attempt to 
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define it as the term should be allowed to represent 
the ideal of the country at all times and its meaning 
should be allowed to expand with the expansion of 
the ideal. This notion was too subtle for the 
generality of Congressmen and it has now been 
defined to mean political independence. The latter 
expression is precise only in its negative significance, 
viz.^ freedom from the control of Britain orany other 
external power. In reality, even theoretical con- 
stitutional independence may co-exist with more or 
less dependence on foreign powers for military and 
economic purposes. It may be assumed for the 
present purposes that India is independent, when, 
by the solo will of her people her constitution can be 
changed and when its defence and finances are 
entirely under the control of popularly elected 
ministers. 

Unpalatable as it may seem, it has to be admit- 
ted that so long as India has no other method than 
non-violence, oven this independence will have to bo 
realised througli a period of time and probably by a 
-few stages. The form may differ. It may bo that 
Britain protends to confer Dominion Status at once 
but retains control over various matters by speoific 
agreements which can bo ended by a given procedure 
after stated periods. Or, it may prefer to go on yiolc 
ing ungraciously pointby point. Inanyca‘»o, politica 
independence Ims to bo a matter of ovofutfon ovc: 
some period. No one will suggost tlmt all economic 
and social reform should stand still during thh 
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demanded that the Indian 
Ind Congress which is fighting the battle of 
it should not be forced now to commit 

e t to any particular system of social regonstruc- 
ion Xhis IS a fallacious view of things Things 
hat are done m the social and economic fields may 
® in the line of socialist reconstruction, or, as may 


be, 


against such line For instance, alienation of 


public land to private individuals will make socialist 
reconatruction more difficult and socialists cannot 
afford to look on thinking that they should do 
nothing tiU Independence is achieved 


It has been evident for some time past that 
the negative definition of Swaraj has ceased to 
inspire people. The brief experiment of Congress 
Ministries has intensified this feeling both by what 
they did and by what they did not. Their attempts 
to relieve the lot of the masses tliroug^ Prohibition 
and agrarian legislation have induced the hope that 
even partial Swaiaj can do iuimen*=0 good But all 
these reforms have been lacking in vision and 
coherence. Tlio Karachi programme is a mere 
string of tit-bits which cannot bo pieced together to 
form a coherent programme of economic emancipa- 
tion A fuller conception and a more thorough- 
going exposition of national aims aro required. 
The decision \ihothor India has to progress on the 
capitalist or the sociali«t road cannot bo postponed 
nny further It ‘should be defined before any 
further attempts at Congress rule are made 
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It has been suggestecl in the earlier chapters of 
this volume that provided the method of non- 
violence .is accepted and the notion of sudden 
confiscation given up, tJie Indian intelligentsia will 
become enthusiastic supporters of socialism. 
struggle for Swaraj will gain tremendous new 
impetus if the positive goal of the struggle is nlso 
clearly defined. I twill then become political eman- 
cipation from external rule and economic and social 
emancipation from reactionary vested interests. 

There are two possible solutions of the present 
political deadlock. There may be a settlement bet- 
ween tho Congress and the British Government 
giving the former a better position for further 
advance and the latter some more breathing time 
for readjusting her imperialist notions and economic 
organisation. In thoaltornativo, tho British Govern- 
ment will try. to carry on with tho assistance of the 
reactionaries, as during the dyorchical regime, with 
nlternato doses of repression und negotiation. Socia- 
list strategy will bo diflorent in each case. 

If thoro is a patch-up ns a result of which a 
now constitution is formed by ngreomont, there will 
bo no more justification for tho present conglonior.ito 
Indian National Congress and It will bo in tho 
interest® of democratic evolution, that it should split ' 
it«olf into its three coinpononts, capitalist iiberaK 
fM3cialist, and t-atyngr.»hl« devoted to the roviv-nl of 
ancient handicraft®. Kacli of tliev' grouiw sliould 
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non-violent Satyagraba and agitation were the only 
methods available against the British Government, 
they should have left this part of the business to 
Gandhiji and his disciples who are past masters in 
this field. Their endless talk of Imperialism and 
revolution has not added the least bit to national 
strength If they had confined themselves to the 
elaboration of socialist ideas and their application to 
the problems of India, they would have become an 
irresistible body both within and without the Con- 
gress. Their failure to play a significant role was 
particularly manifest during the regime of the 
Congress ministries Instead of trying to dtive 
these ministries along the socialist policies included 
in the Karachi Programme, they turned into sterile 
critics protesting about Civil Liberties and reformism 
This leads to their second mistake They have not 
yot made up tlioir minds as to the manner of Socia 
list evolution in India Most of the spokesmen o 
Hio Congress Socialist Party have denounced tlio 
idea of leformism and evolution and oKtollod the 
notion of revolution Nothing short of the Russian 
model will satisfy them. Still they seem to imagine 
that this model can 1)0 followed in the absence of » 
similar revolution. It is no wonder tho Congro'-s 
Socialist Party has neither tho logic of tho Commu- 
nist nor tho humility of tho G indhians ft i« 
difiicult toi-conny future for tho pirty unless it 
frankU accepts tho limitations of tho non-alolont 

inothod or nmalgamales Itself with the Communist 

Party. 



SWARAJ AHD socialism US 

■''ill starf of Swaraj or Sooialisra, which 
rev 1 oa a glorious day after a victori- 

®ither i which has reduced the enemies of 

® oust, is wholly incompatible with any non- 
method, which depends a groat deal on 
L persuasion of the opposing interests. They 
Quid be thought of rather as directions of travel 
^ ©r an awakened India. Tlie goals has to be kept 
naind constantly hut no progress, however small, 
bo despised. 



CHAPTER XXI 


HASS PnOPAGANDA AND MASS ACTION 

So long as Socialists do not seize political power 
as an organised body under a Constitution which 
permits them to put their programme into practice 
through the legislative and executive machinery of 
the State, they have to concentrate on mass 
propaganda and mass action to prepare the ground 
for their advent to power. Skilful use of both will 
hasten that day and will enable them to act quickly 
and onorgotically after coming into power. 

Much propaganda for socialism has boon carried 
on during recent years. They hav(f boon gonorally 
confined to tlio general principfes of socialism 
violent denunciations of capitalism, imperialism and 
fn«ciem. So far as the active workers are concerned. 

It is essential that they should possess a mininutm 
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Province and from district to district. 
I'ning to talk about the abolition of zamindaris 
of+h^^ in ryotwari areas. Pathetic pictures 
tije iandJess agricuEturai labourer are often pamf- 
m gatherings of small proprietors whose main 
difficulties are debt, uncertainty of the monsoon and 
land revenue. It is amazing how many Congress 
propagandists go about lecturing without trying 
to know the actual conditions and problems of 
their audiences. So long as the main issue is the 
elimination of foreign political domination, this 
might not matter. But, socialism cannot be preach- 
ed in that manner. Socialist propaganda will be 
effective only to the extent the propagandists can 
apply the general principles to local conditions. 

The education of the propagandist is thus the 
essential basis of every further advance of socialism 
among the people. At first sight, it would appear 
that this should be undertaken by an All-India 
organisation. But the difficulties of such an 
organisation are very great as is seen in the attempt 
of the All-India Congress Socialist Party in conduct- 
ing a small weekly. Autonomous associations in each 
district may be mote effective and the members of 
these associations will try to educate themselves 
and draw up a memorandum emphasising the special 
problems of their district and indicating the socialist 
approach to their solution. These associations will 
leave immediate political strategy alone and will 
not take part in tho elections to the local l>odies and 
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the legislature. Besides general propaganda, they 
sliould initiate local programmes liko the nuinici- 
jmljsation of hotels, cinema, theatres and seek to 
play an active part in the co-operative movement. 
It would be convenient to liav'o every year a provin- 
cial conference wlilch will discuss the methods of 
the various associations and try to o vol voprogrammes 
for the province. Such programmes should bo two- 
fold. One part should consist of immodinto reforms 
winch can bo imploinontod by any government in 
IKiwcr wbich is at all responsive to public pre^** 
sure, and tnc other part the plan of socialist recon- 
struction whon a socialist government Is installed. 
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'Congress Socialist Party can give up its present role 
of opposition in the Congress and convert itself into 
a bureau for the spread of socialist ideas and the 
evolution of socialist programmes. At present their 
association with the Communists and the Royists is 
creating confusion and questions of strategy occupy 
most of their attention. It is, perhaps, impossible 
to expect those in charge of that organisation to 
adopt this course. The initiative should be taken 
by socialists in each area. 

The most formidable obstacle against socialism 
is, of course, the general poverty of the countiy and 
the difficulty of propaganda and organisation with- 
out considerable expenditure. If, however, the basic 
ideas of non-violence and evolution are accepted as 
the conditions of India’s progress towards socialism, 
a sufficient number of middle class workers, paying 
their own way and doing work for the cause, can be 
found. Newspapers are a more difficult proposition. 
In modern times, oven small -weekUes cost a groat 
deal. Bulletins and pamphlets have to bo the main 
instruments of printed propaganda. In Tamilnad 
successful experiments have been made in making 
<;hoap Utcrature self-supporting and socialwts can 
profit hy them. 

It is far castor to organise fimall socialist hbr.irio*? 

in ViK town.. Genoraliy, tlio Minpicst nietliod is to 
iniluce one of tlio sympathisers to liavo one and 
place it at the disposal ot workers and students. 
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*1 he function of such libraries should not only be to^ 
keep standard books but also the production of iievr 
literature with special applicat on to this country 
and in the local languages 

If the unemployed intelligentsia could be drawn 
into this field it^NOuld be a decisive factoi It is 
not an easy thing to do so The tradition has been 
built up that propaganda should be entirely fiee If 
a new tradition can be formed by which each village- 
will pay a small amount to the propagandist as 
honorarium, it would help in the creation of a new 
coips of workers who v.iU be investigators and 
re'search workers instead of gramophones repeating 
general platitudes over and over ogam Tbo desU 
tuto \sorker IS a factor of demoralisation in public 
life The habit of turning a blind oyo to his needs 
IS a pernicious one It would dainago the cause of 
socialism, in particular, if it<; workers ha\ o to become 
abject dependents on rich men for thoir maintenance 
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■other workers with some certain, means of liveli- 
hood, There are many of them who do not need to 
he employed and have enough property to live a 
frugal life. In their case opportunity for public life 
Is all that is wanted. This is not so easy as it 
may appear. Many of them are shy and ignorant of 
’dealing with the public and public workers. They 
are apt to be cantankerous and to quarrel on minor 
points. Special efforts have to be taken to provide 
opportunities for them and to teach them the 
patience and humility needed for service. Socialism 
is hound to appeal to their Imagination and a 
sytomaUc attempt to recruit and utilise this class 
will yield valuable results. 

Actual constructive work for the masses gives 
reality to propaganda but many socialists prefer to 
exult in mere destructive mental analysis. They 
criticise khadi and village industries on. the one 
hand and abuse the millownors on tbo other. They 
protend to scoff at the village industries and freely 
-u'^o foreign articles. Some of them even delight in 
cmnkincdu pubVic and affect a general disregard of 
social conventions. It is foolish to forget that 
mo degree of puritani^m in private life is a sure 
. onrnc‘^tne«!S and no now movement can 

Gather momentum without it. It is no exaggeration 
to sav that one of the groato'^t Fcrviccs of 
Gandhiji is tiie creation of this spirit and farsighted 

focialists should seek to strengthen and conbcrvo it. 

<5enerai talk of action without intimato 
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contact with the masses is a source of weakness not” 
of strength 

The method of Satyagraha can and should be 
used to further the cause of socialism but it cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that it is no magic 
Even in the most favourable circumstances, it has 
little compelling power and if it is indulged in a 
reckless and provocative temper, it merely harms 
the cause It is a means of quickening rational 
persuasion and not an alternative to coercive physical 
force But used with circumspection, it can enable 
the agrarian masses to diminish their burdens to an 
extent which may bo sufficient to make the land- 
holders and moneylenders reconcile themselves to 
the socialist plan of socialising land and credit It 
18 more difficult to handle iii the case of industrial 
labour though the contrary may appear to bo true 
The strike is a legitimate v> capon but its chances of 
success are aUsays highly problematical and 
failure hurts and demoialisos the workers a groat 
deal There is alwajs the temptation to prc\ont 
failure by resort to indirect \iolonco 



Mass propaganda and mass action isi 

f ^ of such actions may create the 
repol feeling necessary to carry through 

p measures in the legislature. Mass 

Pagand'd, mass action and state action form one 
ompiete series and without either propaganda to 
prospect of state action to end 
Rh, non-violent mass action cannot achieve afiy 
economic change. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


IS SOCIALISM INEVITABLE ? 

Of all the teachings of Karl Mars* none is 
perhaps more disputable or has had more effect 
than the doctrine of the inevitability of socialism. 
Like the law of Karma in Hinduism, it appears 
obvious to the believer and absurd to the opponent. 
Socialism is not merely scientific materialism. It is 
also a now religion. The rational solution of the 
economic problems is but a preliminary to a now and 
higher level of human life in all its aspects. Its 
aim is to raise the entire Immanity to this now level 
and not morly a few classes. Such a view induces 
the presumption tliat socialism is inevitable. WJia^ 
ever the sceptic might say, the boliof tliat tlio good 
must also ho true in some way is implicit in human 
thought and action. 


It cannot bo denied that the profit motive wiiich 
is the basis of capitalism is not one of which into » 
gent men can 1)0 proud. It said in dufonco limt 
tlio motive is natural and no dovieo can got rid of it. 
Tina ia a more lialf-triith. Human inatmeta nro 
vnrioua and eonniellng. Seinalm.iia, .vanity < "d 
nggrr-.'.ivenea.a nro to bn found mdo liy mdo ivitii tbo 
nodal inatineta of alT.’ction and di-IntomitoJ -."rv-''' ' 

Pro~rcaa irilliaaaiiy me.aning at all. coaaiaf in 
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SenerouB h ^ selfish instincts to the 

and social oSsaNor 


“aohinery have 

S" long as nrl f absurdity. 

Ing it to be prL\Te,;r„:r dt" H “ 

r-esults of steam petrol I. ,“.“°hond over the 

IS not far different from makhiB*’air 

personal possessions of individuals w sunlight 

Modern industry and trade cannot 

individuals and the device of the r 1^^ 

has all the evils of pXate 

imraediato rosponsibilitla of its own^ without the 
temporary device and as a transTC'’;'’' 
rational system it lias played its part but > '”°'’® 

ness is already exhausted. All over the tvorirtbe 
private companies are seokinc tho * x. ’ ^ 
the state in an cver-incroasin^ tlaZT T 
difiiculties of public ownorship aro annoar-'""'^* *^® 
loss than the task of restoring order a^nd hV°f 
in the field of .uipitalist nnarcliy. If ^tlio Sfl?’ 
has to find work for millions of unomploved m'*' 
tain the aged, sick and sufTerinK and^nr 
education and Fanitation i^nof 
reasonable and foolish to' hand over f!m'®**’e 
parts of the social organisation to solfisl • 
vlfilo taking charge of the'rpi^rrfiaMo’^rrfr"'’^” 
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Thus the cential thesis of socialism is not only 
reasonable but also m the natural line of economic 
evolution But to assert that socialism is inevitable, 
a 'jtrong element of faith is needed The assertion 
cannot include any prophecy about time and place 
All that can be said is that so long as socialism is 
not achieved, capitalist society will pass from one 
crisis to another and breed more and moie discontent 
and dissatisfaction It cannot be said that these evils 
will bring about socialism by themselves m any 
country m any given period It is possible for 
countries to continue under unsatisfactory political 
and economic conditions over long stretches of time 
There may bo sporadic popular outbursts but aftw 
each such outburst despair may subside into im 
potent depre«aion 

Being an effort at rational reconstruction of 
society, socialism depends entirely on organise 
political action The actual typo of socia is 
society achieved will depend to a large oxten 
on the nature of such action No general formula 
can indicate the line of such action or its results 
They will depend partly on objective conditions 
and partly on leaderMiip No country can escape 
original thinking if it la oirnost about csta 
bhsbing a now order suited to her genius tradition^ 
and resources The Indian sociahst mo\cmcnt 
has not j ot passed the stage of expounding general 
principles and though tins maj ho able to rouse 
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emotion, the stimggle for socialism will become rei^l 
and effective only to the extent these general prinoi 
pies are a-iad 

aique suited to them is consciously adopted 


The conclusions of the preceding chapters can 
l36 briefly summarised For India, capitalism offers 
no opportunities simihar to those of Britain ortho 
U S A A few more industries may be built up and 
a million or two more workers absorbed in them 
But the vast bulk of the Indian people will have to 
continue in primitive agriculture without the con* 
tentment of ancient society and consumed by hatred 
and envy of the microscopic capitalist classes 
Theoretically, the proposal to go back deliberately 
to rural economy is a better solution than capit 
aliSTti if these two were the only alternatives before 
India But this is wevVhwr nor desirable 

The Indian masses should neither be cut off from 
modern science and invention nor made its victims 
Socialism offers the only way out, not for th& 
luxurious plenty which some dream about, but fur 
simple security of existence and decent cultured hfe 
for all Even under socialism the Indian masses 
w lU have to in^scribo the slogan of simplicitv in 
their banner Their heritage of one aero and a 
half per head makes all \isions of extra\agant 
material prospentj foolish and fintastic In tlio 
future as in the past the pleasures of the mind and 
the spirit would ln%o to compensate our people for 
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their rather cramped material existence But actual 
destitution and devouring care can be abolished, 
nutritious food, clean houses and simple clothing can 
be supplied to all and education can make the Indian 
feel that in his simplicity, his mind and soul have 
no less and, perhaps more oppoitunities than m any 
other country 

Nature and destiny have alike conspired to 
impo'se the Gandhian technique as the only means 
of salvation for India Violent popular revol s 
there have been many in the past and there may he 
some in the futuie But only external violence has 
ever been able to enforce a coercive order over any 
considerable aiea of this country On the other 
hand many of its social institutions have «hovrn a 
■wondeiful stability in spite of the most adverse 
political and economic vicissititudes Socialism 
thiough non violence may be slowei in its evolution 
but it will become the natural and stable way o 
life in India much sooner than in most other par 
of the woild 


The Gandhian technique consists of mtense 
piopaganda combined with personal practice of the 
principles preached and readiness’ to meet non violent 
opposition with gentleness and patience and vioionv 
opposition with self sufforms The oonversion of a 
sufficiently large number of persons to any 
programme of action on this basis irresistibly pro 
pares the way for formal reconstruction through 
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legislation and administration. In this country of' 
lakhs of small villages, it is easy to create a feeling 
of social solidarity in each village leading to the 
nationalisation of land. All other political and 
economic structures ■will be established and controlled 
liy and for these villages. It will be these autono- 
mous village units, and not the industrial proletariat 
controlled by a strict party organisation, thal will 
wield political power and any attempt to establish 
sny kind of autocracy will meet with instantaneous 
and effective non-cooperation from e.very unit. 

■Electrification and industrialisation there will 
be and ultimately there would be found ways and 
means to keep every adult — man and woman — at 
work, while thankfully receiving every assistance 
from science and invention. But it will not be speed 
but universal welfare that will dictate the pace at 
which medieval India is to be transformed into 
a fully modernised country. There will be infinite 
variety and gradation but the direction itself will 
be fixed. 

The main lines in which non-violent socialism 
can bo established in this country have been 
Bketched in the various chapters. It is not claimed 
that a full and final programme has been outlined 
or that the suggested methods are anything but 
tentative. It is earnestly hoped, however, that they 
may form anew starting point for socialist evolution 
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in India. To thousands of patriots who are etiually 
convinced of socialism and the impossibility 
proletarian revolution, a new synthesis is require 
for the co-ordination of theory and practice and this 
book IS meant to be a first attempt at this synthesis. 
Its purpose will bo fulfilled if it provokes Indian 
leaders and thinkers to bridge the gulf between their 
thought and action. 
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